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Yascha Yushny’s Revue, The Blue Bird, now enjoying great success in the capitals of 
Europe, which will be brought to America next season by S. Hurok. The photograph 
SCENE FROM GRETCHANINOFF’S THE CASTLE MOUSE shows part of the company of fifty singers and dancers in a Holland scene. (Photo by 
Over 100 children heard the first performance of a one-act opera, The Castle Mouse, by Maurice Goldberg). 
Alexandre Gretchaninoff, in the Paris studio of Victor Prahl, the American baritone. 
Those in the picture are Alexandre Gretchaninoff, the composer, Hubert Carlin, Clothilde 
Vail (Frog), Lenore Ibsen-Hillquit (Fox), Lé vey (Mouse), Victor Prahl (Hare) 
and Edmund Pendleton (Bear). The attendance was so unexpectedly large that four 
performanc ad to be given, two in Enalish and two in French. Mr. Prahl, who returned 
from Paris week or so ago on the Bremen z his New York recital at the Lenox > 7D , > 
Theater on February 2, and scored a d success. (Wide World Photos). ’ ARTHl R EDU ARD 
‘ JOHNSTONE, 
Dean of The Braun School 
EDWIN GRASSE, of Music, Pottsville, Pa., 
tist, organist and composer, who has been prominent : oy recently addressed the 
the public in all three capacities during the past month. Schuylkill County Educa- 
played at St. Andrew's Choir Concert, South Orange, N. J tional Society. The Robert 
ry 13; at the Blind Men's Club concert, New York, Janu- Braun Women J Choral 
, and gave an organ recital in Calvary Baptist Church, Club, Margaret Dunn, con- 
His own Waves at Play, Song Without Words, ductor, was heard on this oc- 
ian Dance, also works by Mendelssohn, Kreisler, Sind : casion, and Martha Adam- 
uperin and Tartini were his violin pieces, and on the son, soprano, also of The 





ayed the prelude to Lohengrin, hts own Intermesso Braun School, presented sev- 
In all these works there is depth of ea eral songs. 
1 with brilliant technical effects, well brought 
mpose) Few musicians and composers of the 
» show such complete control of both composition and 
"Ss 





as dwin Grasse, who deprived of sight 


vertheless accomplishes much 











LILY PONS, 
French coloratura soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, whose success has been one of the sensations of the New York 
musical season, posing for her portrait by J. Campbell Phillips at his Carnegie Hall studio. (Photo. by Peter A. Juley & Son). 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone RIverside 9-8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND Frencu Opera 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: CIrcle 7-2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street. New York 
Telephone: TRafalgar 7-6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 W 2 57th St.. New York City 
140 East 19th New York City 
Tel. Disetaen 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vio_inist—Con DUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. ae Heckscher Foundation 


pow ors 
3335 Steuben Pg N.Y C. Tel: OLinville 2-8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, Great Northern 
Hotel, New York. —— CIrcle 7-1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty weg of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. 6-2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Teleph : PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 








MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. CAthedral 8-4345 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St., N. ¥.C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
OrGANist Trinity LuTHERAN CHURCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Soqcializies in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


i Directors: 
Jessie B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone CIrcle 7-9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


me Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Studio: 58 West 55th treet, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


a0 West 57th a 
New York, N. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B'lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
~ for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera pin, m” 

"Tel. PEnn. "62634 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 








JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: CAthedral 8-6840 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts— Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO-CANTANTE 
73 West llth Street New York 
Telephone: ALgonquin 4-7253 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Grapuate Coursss 
in 
Piano Crass Instruction 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street, 
New York City TRafalgar 7-6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

By appointment: Studio 717, Steinway Hall, 

New York Phone: Circle 7-0187 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anpD Piano INsteuction 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall. New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0951 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street che New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-9204 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—CoacuinG—SiGut READING 
ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone CIrcle 7-1350 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North : : New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Fenner Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 

0 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
gia arranged to suit individual requirements 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. AUdubon 3-114 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 
Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice and Dramatic 
Action, Director. F. W.. Riesberg, 
Josephine Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
Harmony and Composition. Bruno Tim- 
mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 

28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tel. NEvins 8-3462 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119 6-2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Il. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: Ae East 84th Street, New York 
. BUtterfield 8-2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA irate 
132 West 74th Street : : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 \ anilil Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine —- of successful teaching and 
oncertizing in Berlin 
Address: 236 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone ACademy 2-2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, ‘Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertovy 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





i Bet aore, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





py Aeeen, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music— Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 
Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 
Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





K ANtNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 

Fischer Studio Apartments, 

Seattle, Washington 








IEBLING, GEORGE, Internationally 

famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 





LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





M *E® EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 
168 Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 


O ATMAN, JOHN R. 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 








Musical Courier Correspondent 





TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 





STUDIOS 


cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 














THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 


4 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Charch, Coneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. 


A PILLOIS oer of of the lnotient 


COMPOSER 

Harmony, Composition, Interpretation 

French Classic and Modern Reperto 
tudios in New York City 

Pag 2 beef Road, Bronxville, N. Y., 
Bronxville 5613 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 


Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 


upol: 915 Carzneom Hatt, N. Y. Tel. Circle 1-2634 
VOICE 


: MARGOLI CULTURE 


L 1428 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT-—-OPERA—ORATORIO 
4 West 83ap StazetT, New Yore Tel. oy a 1265 
(If No Answer Call SUsquehanns 17-4500 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Csre of Mousicat Covripe, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
HOTEL ROYAL, 535 W. 112th St., 
Tel.: CAthedral 8-7570 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 
Beachview Club, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Fairfax 1000 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 


Circle: 7-2634 











ip ae 


Write 





CHICAGO 

















New York 





CUHK em Es 





Soloist 6t. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone RHinelander 4-175¢ 





MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Concertmaster of Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Teaching at American Conservatory of Music 
Address Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphis 

Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 W. 

57th 8t., New York Tel. Circle 17-6810 
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The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
AONDON, W. 1 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 























HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
and 
Teacher of Singing 


——, Harold ~~ Mgt., 
Yonkers, N 


WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. PEnn, 6-4897 





TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 


mocern 





COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
CIrele 7-9020 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West S7th St. 
BERLIN W. 3¢ NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
Werld Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 


Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


‘DILLING 





HARPIST 


Bt. 


& Jones Studio: w. 61 ° 
Ta Clrele 1-161 


Mgt. Haensel 
Steinway Hall, New York N, Y. 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director ef Pianeo—Horace Mens School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


s.WEINBERG 


Concert Pianist—Composer—Organist 
Studio: 170 West 89th St., New York 
Phone: SChuyler 4-7160 








COURIER 


‘KEATOR 


Organist-Director Morrow Memorial Church, 
Maplewood, N. J. 
Roxy Male Quartet and Mixed Chorus 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings 


February 7, 1931 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL J322¢h¢,2t. 


~~yr treo OPERA HOUSE Se 1425 Breadway, New York 
hone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Resid. 





BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. 903 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, III. 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY 
304 West 75th St. 





BERLIN 
Bambergerstr 61 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO : 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


608 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO 


a OF VOICE 
School of ine 











Columbi 





HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


ste or oe or eee 
«. 7. LEOPOLD AUEi 
Y mC. Tel. ‘SChuyler 4-0025 
Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 











255 West 9 90th b st. 
1714 Chestnut St., bia. 


wee MO WE ics 


166 W.72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


COENRAAD V. BOS |: 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Orchard Parkway, White ¥ ¥. 
810 ‘cok Hall York x @ 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


Phone Riverside 9-1464 




















09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS AOCOBPTED 
STupio :149 W. 85th &t., N.Y. Tel. ENdioott 2-8856 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The Briek Chureb and Union 


Seminary. 
Director of the Behool of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
logical Sem: ° 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Cc 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


i BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
11 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. LAfayette 3-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Supeman Square Stupios: 166 W. 13rd 8t., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 7-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
120 West 70th Street, New 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


RICHMOND 


Ly 
> THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
S 

















Soprano 


Concerts 











York 





Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building 


ESTHER HARRIS| xg 


TEACHER OF MaNY PROMINENT Pianists 


Orange, N. J. 








EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
“‘Master School of Piano Playing’’ ete. 

New York: 811 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
8rupI08 ess 2126 Walnut 8t. — 
lantie City: 4% South Windsor 
a CIrcle 1-2916—Locust sine es | 32-4464 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 
307 West 78th St, New York City Tel. :SUs. 1-7197 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Piano an Voice oo 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 118 W. 67th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 

Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 











HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Brosdway, N. Y. 
Tel.: PEnn 6-263¢ 


IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 





KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
MME. 


LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 





MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 

Phone: Rogers Park 1237 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 


Negro Spirituals, Dialect Songs and Ser own com- 
positions. Available for Recitals. 
A. W. A. Club, 353 W. S7th St; New York 
Tel. COlumbus 5-6100 








Studio, 131 W. oat St. Phone 8Us. 1-8587 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 118 W. Sfth &., N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. B. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINTZ 


~ SOPRANO 

Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 236 West 70th St., New York City 
TRafalgar 7-7232 By Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th St., New York Circle 7-4161 


ZELZER & KALLIS 


Concert Management 
130 No. Wells Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


CoNncERT me AND TBACHER—L&cTURE RECITALS 
‘ednesdays 3-6 P. M. 
Studio: 616 qrauwat HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: CIrcle 17-8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA 
Seneca Hotel 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLacEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Giovanni 
Lanza No. 135, Rome, Italy 
New York Secretary: Ida — loth Floor 
71 West 47th St., N. Y hone BRyant 9-3813 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Rome, Italy 
ew Yor! ress 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs, 7-9155 

















Telephone: 
Franklin 4620 








Chicago 








co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

















TENOR 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
c/o ~s7y Courier 
113 W. 57th 


Private Phone: 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
THACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead- 
ing opera houses in Italy. Recomm 
man ° in and Koussevitsky 
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The Importance of the 
Westminster Movement 


12,000 


The Westminster Choir made two New 
York appearances last week. The first was 
an informal program on Thursday afternoon 
at Steinway Hall, especially complimentary 
to Walter Damrosch, for boxholders and 
invited guests. The second was a concert 
at Carnegie Hall which is reviewed in an- 
other column. 

During the course of the Steinway Hall 
program Mrs. Talbott told something of the 
history, achievements and purposes of the 
Westminster Choir and the Westminster 
Choir School. The choir in its concerts 
demonstrates the work being done by the 
Westminster Choir School in the develop- 
ment of choir conductors and the exemplifica- 
tion of the type of music that its founder 
feels should be used in the churches for the 
best interest of church service and worship. 
One of their most interesting slogans is that 
they stand first for worship and second for 
artistry in the choir. The development of 
this organization has been remarkable. Dur- 
ing the four years of the existence of the 
Westminster Choir School conductors have 
been developed either in the school itself or 
in the summer schools, until there are now 
in various churches of the United States 
from Portland, Oregon, to Massachusetts 
more than one hundred choirs singing under 
the direction of its conductors, with a total 
of more than 12,000 singers. 

Almost immediately after the Carnegie 
Hall concert the choir starts its annual 
spring tour, which is to continue through 
February and part of March. Dates that 
have already been arranged are in the fol- 
lowing cities: Williamsport, Pa.; Hagers- 
town, Md.; Haronsburg and Charlotteville, 
Va.; Raleigh, Charlotte ard Pinehurst, N. 
C.; Aiken, Columbia and Spartanburg, S. 
C.; Marysville, Tenn.; Atlanta and Macon, 
Ga; and Tallahassee, Orlando, St. Peters- 
burg, Miami and Palm Beach, Fla. 

The influence that the Westminster Choir 
is exerting throughout the United States is 
not in any sense of the word that of an 
ordinary choir or choir school, or musical 
or religious undertaking or organization. 
Dr. Williamson’s plan of placing the choir 
and its director in intimate association with 
the church worship is being everywhere 
acclaimed as a highly important aid in 
maintaining or increasing church attendance 
and interest in church matters. In the 
generally accepted meaning of the terms, 
the choir, choirmaster and orge inist in the 
olden days were merely musicians, and their 
relationship to church worship was through 
music alone. Often it was more in the 
nature of a devotional musical entertainment 
than a part and parcel of the church services. 

This Dr. Williamson has changed. He has 
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Singers From 100 Choirs in Organization 


organized a very real ministry of music, and 
he is training choir directors who are quali- 
fied to enthuse many me »mbers of the church 
congregation in church music, church service 
and worship. This is having the natural 
result of bringing more and more people to 
church, because it is human nature tq wish 
to have a hand in things, and personal par 


ticipation appeals to the majority of people 
who are religiously inclined. 

The results that Dr. Williamson and his 
pupils and associates have attained are in- 
deed truly remarkable. The fact that at this 
Carnegie Hall concert so many associate 
choirs and choir directors took part in the 
vested choir processional and engaged seat 
sections for their choirs at the concert shows 
how different this movement is from the 
ordinary musical offering, whether in church 
or concert hall. Also the musical festivals 
that Dr. Williamson has succeeded in organi 
zing in connection with church conventions, 
where many choirs, conducted by pupils of 
the Westminster Choir School, have ap 
peared, so that massed choir numbered 
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Judson States Philadelphia ‘Orchestra 
Broadcasting Rights Remain Unchanged 


Other Managerial Units of Columbia Concerts Corporation 
Make Statements Regarding Victor Artists 


Under Their 


The published statement of the N. B. C. 
Artists Service to the effect that under new 
contracts it “assumed charge of booking all 
artists rk organizations making records for 
the R. A. Victor Company” has brought 
pee Boe from a number of managerial 
units of the recently amalgamated Columbia 
Concerts Corporation. 

On the part of these units it is contended 
that the N. B. C. Artists Service, under the 
terms of the merger assumed such charge 
only for the purpose of record-making, and 
not for general concert or broadcasting pur- 
poses in the certain artists and 
organizations. 


cases of 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
Arthur Judson, on behalf of the \Philadel 
phia Orchestra Association, states that the 
a ae cae knows nothing of the announced 
N. B. merger, and that the Philadelphia 
Orc cou has no other connection with the 
Victor Company except for the fact that it 
makes Victor records, which it has done for 
the past fifteen years. The broadcasting 
rights of the Philadelphia Orchestra remain 
as always in the hands of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association. Mr. Judson is the 
manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra 


THE 


EVANS AND SALTER ARTISTS 
Evans and Salter, managers of Galli-Curci, 
Tibbett, Menuhin, Schipa and Rethberg, state 
that none of these artists are available for 
either concert or radio appearances except by 
arrangement with them. This statement is 
made in refutaton of the misleading stories 
in the papers concerning Galli-Curci and 
Tibbett. 
METROPOLITAN MusicAL BureAu ArTISTS 
F. C. Coppicus of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, manager of Jeritza, Ponselle, Lily 


Metropolitan Opera House, she 
surrounded by several artists of the 
Schang, of the 


ON 
was presented 7% 
company, 

Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


Management 


Mischa Elman, Harold Bauer, 
Andres Segovia announces 
artists have made records 
Talking Machine Company, 
radio activities under 


P< ns, Onegin, 
Paul Robeson and 
that while these 
for the Victor 
their concert and 
his direction. 
THE 

From the Columbia Concerts Corporation 
itself comes the following 

‘The Columbia Concerts Corporation, the 
association effected by the Columbia Broad 
casting System on December 12, 1930, and 
consisting of Concert Management Arthur 
Judson, Community Concerts Corporation, 
Evans and Salter, Haensel and Jones, Judson 
Radio Program Corporation, Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, and the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, wishes to point out that a number 
of important artists listed in pub way stories 
of a merger concerning the N. B. Artists 
Service are under the direction of divisions 
of the Columbia Concerts Corporation which 
manage these artists’ radio and _ concert 
appearances. These artists are connected 
with the Victor Company only for recording 
purposes.” 
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CorRPORATION 


McSweeney Is John McCormack’s 
Exclusive Manager 
When a representative of the MusIcAL 
Courter called at the office of Denis F. Mc- 
Sweeney last Friday morning the latter had 
just returned from St. Louis where John 
McCormack had given one of his unique 
recitals. It was rather difficult to get “Mac 
to talk about anything but sold-out houses, 
thousands turned away, the enthusiasm and 
other things that inevitably follow a McCor- 
mack pilgrimage through the country. 
What have you got to say about this 
merger which was announced in Wednes- 
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problems 


day’s papers ?”’ we asked. “Are 
to the Wickersham 


you referring 
report: * he counte red, 
adding, “Did you read what Al Smith had 
to say about it?” It developed that Mr. M« 
Sweeney had not read the New York 
of that particular date. We pri l 
Having glanced over it he 
said: “I wasn’t so far 
that Wickersham crack. 
this statement 


papers 
uc ed a Copy 
huckled and 
wrong en [ n 
The man who 
should have been a mem ber 
that Committee. It doesn’t sound a bit 
George Engles. I must call up George 
ask him to have it ‘interpreted’ or 
tor me,” 

Mr McSweeney concluded 
with this emphatic declaration, “If any 
wants a John McCormack concert or 
gagement of any kind apart from the 
of talking machine records, he 
have to apply here at 6 East 
Room 901.’ 
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rare apparition. 
In four Bach choral prelude 
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which showed him to be a deep thinking, 
scientious musician. Brahms’ arrangé 
he same comp violin Chaconne, for 
left hand alone (one of those “unplayable” 
pieces irom a pi standpoint) was a 
gem of finely graded dy lofty climaxes 
and perfect poise 
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delightful bit of musical 
artist's dexterous fingers 
was Prokof 
the player 
as an etude in the first 
pieces by Palmgren 
vinsky. In the ultra modern musi 
sand contrived to 
made harmonic vagaries seem as 
adjuncts to the intended 
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Jacobo’s Success Abroad 
According to a cable 

dova, Italy, Clara Jacol 

Turandot i 

viously hi 

Destino in Tries 

d ti Metr 


soprano 


cable 
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Conductors for Philadelphia Opera 

Mrs. William C. Hammer has announced 
that Leopold Stokowski, Fritz Reiner and 
Eugene expected to conduct 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company next 
season. 


Goossens are 





MUSICAL 


The ompanion of Verdi's Life 


By Dr. Elsa Bienenfeld 


Loew) 
All rights 


rgaret 


reserved) 


(/n conjunction with the pictorial biog lrieste. He also composed several operas. 
i When he died of consumption, he left behind 
him a numerous family in the most needy 
circumstances, so that a concert had to be 
rrganized in aid of his widow and children, 
installment and delineates M rdi as the to help them over their difficulties. Giusep 
ditor). pina was then seventeen years old. 
; She went to the Conservatoire in Milan 
ough a great and three years later, when she was twenty, 
Cosima Wagner, hardly anything 1 she made her first appearance in Trieste in 
one of Rossini’s operas. They praised her 
clever acting and her excellent singing tech 
especially her sure, sustained trill, which 
could hold for minutes at a time 
Immediately after her first appearance, she 
the impresario, Bartolomeo 
Vienna. Merelli was a 
man and personally con 
trolled a whole group of theaters; he man- 
the Scala in Milan and at the same 
time two opera-houses in Vienna, the Im 
perial Theater at the Kaernthnertor and the 
[Theater an der Wien, which was then also 
ised for opera. In April, 1835, he introduced 
Giuseppina Strepponi on stage of the 
Court Opera in Vienna; did not sing the 
prima part, but had the role of sec 
onda donna in Donizetta’s opera Anna Bolena 
Her debut was remarkable and no one 
took any notice of her, so that her stay in 
Vienna was short and without fame 
She did not sing abroad again and in the 
course of her short stage career, sh« 
é I ippeared ae. in Italy, traveling from thea 
appearat in publi ter to theater through small Italian towns 
ho ! and learning only too well all the trials and 
difficulties of the Italian stage. She sang 
married, becan his s nd wif hen in Bergamo, in Bologna, again in Trieste, in 
Verdi decided to u his | h hers, $ Faenza, and finally she was engaged to sing 
first n iage 1 ained in | memory as the chief part on the first night of 
I n of hi it} ded f Donizetti's operas in Rome 
Her fame and success cannot be compared 
with that of Malibran, of Pasta, or of Grisi; 
she was not a brilliant singer, but a finished 
: Her voice must have been soft and 
time the fee melodious. She was not especially beautiful, 
was joined to the 1e had charm, intelligent eyes, and was 
to spend the rest gent and modest It is characteristic of 
that he was attracted to this woman, 
her appearance, but by her qualities, 
mind and temperament, her cleverness, 
pth of feeling, understanding of art, pa- 
was tience and cheerfulness. Giuseppina Strepponi 
Research px a pleasant disposition and a good 
humor. 
Verdi’s opera, Nabuc 
to be performed for the first time dur- 
Carnival time of 1842. Just before the 
performance an opera of Donizetti had 
given with much success, but from the 
later in) mom of Verdi's first rehearsal, it was 
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GIUSEPPINA STREPPONI, 


lho 
daughter of a 
marriage 


ond wife. She 
nductor. She 
performed on April 
at Sani 


Verdi's se 
Triestini 


ceremony 


aie was 


Was 


clear that he had revolutionized the thea- 
ter. The stage carpenters left their work 
and listened open-mouthed, and the singers, 
chorus, and orchestra felt inspired as never 
before, so new and stirring was the music 
of the opera. 

On March 1, 1842, the first public per- 
formance resulted in a triumph; the finale of 
the first act called forth a storm of applause. 
The leading part was sung auachananttied and 





Viewna Still Feeling Effect ts of World Crisis 


World-Renowned Artists Play to Half-Empty Houses—Opera 
Houses Expenses Cut Begins With Artists’ Fees— 
Operetta Successes—Fewer Recitals Than of Old 
composer’s baton and with Lotte 


in the cast, is said to have drawn 
$200 in cash to the box of 


inder the 
Lehmann 
something like 


iversal 


Pity tHE Poor Artist! 
the circumst: unces, 
accordir i to the 


reduction of 


same every clas U 
differ widely 
sical field 


the one and only 
managers, seems to 
artists’ fees. Even 
ust House of Parliament took a 
the discussion, and interesting fig- 
ures came to light. The total expenditure for 
next door the State Theaters (the Staatsoper, the 
Yo Burgtheater and the Akademie Theater, de- 
later voted to “intime” drama) amounted to two 
( million dollars last year, the takings being 
somewhat below 1.3 millions. The subsidy 
required from (and granted by) the Austrian 
State is $730,000, less than for the preced- 
g year, but still enough for an impover- 

shed country like Austria 
The receipts for 1930 are, strangely 
1, about $37,000 higher than the year 
re; but the prospects for the future are 
and General Intendant Schneiderhan 
is wisely looking for new sources of revenue. 
he Talkie field looks prot nising to him, and 
lready the State Operas of Vienna, Berlin, 
Manich and Dresden have combined in a 
kind of trust to exclude competition and 
hold down fees. A second, vaguer hope is 
the new arrangement whereby the maximum 
valid in the German-speaking opera 
theaters is 650 marks a night. That looks 
ll right in theory, but in practice a real 
‘twithstanding t : on ratic star will never fall under that rul- 
sasm of the & night nd tl nd ing; drawing power and earning capacity 
encomiums, the nd ¢ are things which only the public can regu- 
attracted only a small late. If the new law takes effect American 
managers will profit by it, and “no star 
will be the operatic rule in Germany. 
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Strauss’ OPERETTAS 


suffers 


Many have been the failures during this sea 
son, and hardly ever have the Viennese 
operetta theaters been obliged to put on new 
productions in such rapid succession as now. 
The Theater an der Wien had not quite 
the anticipated box office success with 
Lehar’s Land of Smiles, it lasted only about 
three months. The next novelty was Vic- 
toria and Her Hussar, by a new Mungarian 
composer, Paul Abraham, who seems a 
favorite with the press and public every- 
where. At Vienna too, the press was en- 
thusiastic to a high—and overstretched—de- 
gree. The public has fallen in to some ex- 
tent. Full houses are the rule, though not 
always at full prices. The epithet of The 
New Kalman is the least which Abraham 
aspires to. He does not merit it so far, al- 
though there is enough of Kalman in his 
Magyar melodies (and rather much Puccini 
in his lyrical utterances). 

The Birger Theater, after unsuccessfully 
fostering a new Austrian composer, Pepéck, 
with his maiden effort entitled Good-Bye 
Girlie, has fallen back on dear old Edmund 
Eysler and his latest, Her First Ball, which 
leads a rather obscure life before “reduced 
price” audiences. The Johann Strauss Thea- 
ter sought to profit from a general tendency 
towards an “Offenbach Renaissance” by 
producing The King of Her Heart, based 
on carelessly picked and badly mutilated 
melodies of that satirical Franco-German 
genius. There also, the prospects are not 
promising, and the piece is not likely to last 
long. 

RECITALS SCARCER, Too 


On the recital front, all is quiet at pres- 
ent. That is to say, comparatively quiet, as 
compared with the post-war years when 
eleven concert halls nightly used to be in 
full swing not to mention morning, afternoon 
and late-night concerts. Even now, in a 
period of relatively limited concert activity, 
three concerts a night are the minimum, and 
five almost the rule. But with an average of 
twenty-five concerts a week, there is often 
little to write home about, for if audiences 
are scarce, new musical geniuses are scarcer 
still. Drawing the balance of the past two 
seasons, for instance, there are hardly ten 
new artists who have created a more than 
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Agata. 


fervently by the enthusiastic Giuseppina 
Strepponi. Her chief scene ensured a great- 
er success than had ever been witnessed at 
La Scala in Milan. 

3efore the first performance was over, 
Merelli officially asked Verdi, who was be- 
ing overwhelmed with applause and con- 
gratulations, to compose a new opera for the 
following year. Even in this proud moment 
_ (Continued on page 16) 


the Viennese pub- 
serves at the mo- 


passing impression upon 
lic, and as far as memory 
ment, merely three who have come to stay: 
Vladimir Horowitz, Nathan Milstein and 
Yehudi Menuhin. These were sensations 
from the outset. Other fine artists will 
probably make their position little by little, 
after returning once or twice more. A pian- 
ist like Alfred Hoehn, for instance, highly 
esteemed as he is in Germany, has far 
vainly sought to get a footing at Vienna, and 
his last recital probably has not done the job 
for him yet. 


so 


PIANISTS 
Elly Ney stayed away from here all too 
long. Her return recital assembled an audi- 
ence small but highly appreciative of her 
great qualities. The Beethoven Sonata opus 
111 was a masterpiece, and Elly Ney’ ought 
to have a full house when she returns. 
Edwin Fischer, another stay-away in re- 
cent years, reaped a genuine triumph at the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde with Bee- 
thoven’s G major Concerto under Robe 
Heger’s baton. A pianist quite new to Yj 
na, Daniel Ericourt, created an unu:s 
deep impression. A young Frenchman said 
to be a faculty member of the re 
Conservatory of Music, he has a tremendg 
technic, abundant “go,” and in addition the 
grace and elegance proverbial with his race. 
Liszt’s B minor Sonata received a monu- 
mental reading at his hands. P 
VIENNESE RECITALISTS + 
Poldi Mildner, Vienna’s own “octave 
wonder,” a gifted product of Mme. Hewig 
Kanner Rosenthal’s master class, once mare. 
astounded her hearers with a truly. : 
nomenal technical equipment and_tempestu= 
ous temperament. As a pianist and musician, 
this girl is living publicity for Mme. Kanner, 
the charming wife of the great Moriz Rosen- 
thal. Lucile de Mariette, a British pianist 
resident at Vienna, gave a splendid. accoutft 
of her musicianship in the Brahms A majof 
and Respighi B minor sonatas, played with 
the support of Max Weissgarber, eminent 
Philharmonic _ violinist. Frida Herzberg 
Blatt, a Viennese violinistic product, showed 
a fine, big tone, musicianship and personality 
in a taxing program which included the 
Brahms Concerto. Paut BECHERT. 
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MUSICAL 


The New Year Opens Auspiciously in London 


Schnabel Plays Three Concertos— Some Fine Orchestral 
Concerts—Novelty Commemorates Lindbergh’s Feat— 


New British Chamber Music 


Heard — Conchita 


Supervia Comes and Conquers—Prokofieff and 


Smeterlin 


in Recital—Light Opera’s 


Instantaneous Success 


Lonvon.—The slack season, which always 
hits the concert world at Christmastide, is 
over, and the daily round of the London 
music critic has begun again in real earnest. 
With the New Year hope has sprung anew 
into the heart of the dispirited music lover ; 
things could hardly be worse than they have 
been; so why should they not be better? 
This is not a very heartening doctrine, but 
it is many degrees brighter than the gloom 
which enveloped musical London during the 
earlier part of the winter. The spirit of hope 
has given a new life to both concert givers 
and audiences, and, consequently, London 
has, in the past fortnight, enjoyed a feast of 
good things. 

The richest fare provided in this musical 
repast was undoubtedly the program pro- 
vided at the last Courtauld-Sargent concert, 
when even in serious-minded London the 
prospect of three piano concertos in one 
evening might seem too much of a good 
thing. But the soloist was Artur Schnabel, 
and that fact was sufficient to sell the house 
out weeks in advance, the concert being re- 
peated on two successive nights. 

The audience’s faith, however, was justi- 
fied, for it would be difficult to find a more 
varied or better balanced program than the 
Schumann concerto and the Beethoven in E 
flat, connected by Mozart’s beautiful C major 
concerto. The vitality and exquisite poetry 
of the first work were unalloyed by the 
slightest hint of that sentimentalism that so 
often mars its presentation; while in power 
and majesty of conception the Beethoven 
“Emperor” formed a fitting conclusion to a 
memorable evening. 


SCHNABEL IN MozArT 


3ut Mozart’s work, in its utter beauty, was 
the real climax of the concert. The Andante 
of this work is probably one of the most 
beautiful pieces of music ever written, and 
the fact that it is extremely difficult to play, 
requiring the utmost concentrated emotional 
control on the part of the pianist, is surely 
not the reason for the otherwise inexplic- 
able fact that it is very seldom heard. 

The performance was as nearly perfect as 
one can hope to hear in this imperfect world. 
Schnabel, who shows a development even 
over last year, was at his best, while the 
orchestra, under Malcolm Sargent’s able lead- 
ership, reached great heights. Truly, a mem- 
orable occasion. 


PHILHARMONIC’s Fine Concert PLAYED TO 
Empty SEATS 

The Philharmonic Orchestra was unfortu- 
nate in that, for the best concert which they 
have given this season, they had to play to a 
half-empty hall. Unfamiliar names, and no 
definitely “popular” item on the program was 
probably the cause of this desertion, but 
those who stayed away missed something 
really good. Vaclav Talich is an excellent 
conductor with a fine command over his 
men, and the possessor of a remarkably ex- 
pressive left hand. His performance of the 
Beethoven Symphony No. 2 was eminently 
sane and well-balanced, a slightly lighter hand 
in the scherzo being all that could be de- 
sired. 

The Sibelius violin concerto is a beautiful 
work, which has, unfortunately, few inter- 
preters among virtuoso violinists, and so op- 
portunities for hearing it are rare. It was 
given a romantic and exciting interpretation 
by Talich’s fellow countryman, Emil Tel- 
manyi, who, with the conductor, received an 
ovation at the close, being heartily cheered 
and applauded by both audience and or- 
chestra. 

LinpBercu’s Feat COoMMEMORATED IN Music 

A novelty, La Bagarre, by a young Czech 
composer, Bohuslav Martinu, written to com- 
memorate the arrival of Lindbergh in Paris, 
proved a vivid, rowdy impression of an ex- 
cited crowd, a much more imaginative work 
than Hone gger’ s Rugby, though written in a 
similar vein. It seemed much to the liking 


of the audience. 

At the first of the series of three con- 
certs to be given by the B. B. C. orchestra 
under the veteran French conductor, Ernest 
Ansermet, this acknowledged expert in mod- 
ern music gave a remarkable performance of 
Debussy’s Iberia Suite, in which the re- 
sources of this magnificent orchestra were 
drawn upon with exquisite delicacy and un- 
derstanding. He was less successful with 
the classics of the program, Handel and 
Schubert, whose great C major symphony 
sounded somewhat ragged in spots. 

That young pianist who prefers to be 
known, tout court, as Solomon, played the 
Liszt E flat concerto with a scintillating bril- 
liance, casting a glamour over this romantic 
but rather tinkling ‘ ‘Triangle” concerto. 


WALKUERE IN CONCERT ForM 

In respect for the mourning of His Maj- 
esty the King at the death of his sister, the 
Princess Royal, Siegfried’s Death March was 
played after the national anthem at the open- 
ing of the Wagner concert, given by the 
Halle Orchestra. The evening was a tri- 
umph for Sir Hamilton Harty and his men. 
The first half of the program was given over 
to the first act of the Walkuere, which, 
this form, revealed ever fresh beauties in ‘the 
orchestral score. Of the singers Olga Slo- 
bodskaya, Francis Russell and Norman Allin, 
the soprano, gave a moving performance of 
Sieglinde’s emotional awakening. The second 
half of the program was devoted to familiar 
excerpts, which were heard in that state of 
rapt awe which always seems to fall upon 
a really contented Wagner audience. 
YounG ConpuUctor Rises To THE OCCASION 

Owing to the illness of the scheduled con- 
ductor, Carl Schuricht, a difficult program 
was conducted at two days’ notice by a 
young Englishman, Charles Kreshover, at the 
Albert Hall. A pupil of Weingartner, he 
made an excellent impression, and, taking 
into consideration the inevitable lack of re- 
hearsal, his success was instantaneous, par- 
ticularly in his interpretation of Strauss’ 
Death and Transfiguration. 
FEDERATION OF Music Ciuss Hotp FeEstIvaL 

The Federation of Music Clubs, which give 
concerts up and down the country, held their 
third festival at the Grotrian Hall on Janu- 
ary 17. At this meeting many novelties of 
solo and chamber music by British composers 
were presented. Among these the most strik- 
ing was generally considered to be a Phan- 
tasy for piano and string quartet by Edmund 
Duncan-Rubbra. The second public perform- 
ance of Delius’ third violin sonata by the 
original artists, May Harrison and Arnold 
Bax, again proved popular, a work likely to 
become even more of a favorite with violin- 
ists than his second sonata. A set of varia- 
tions for two pianos by Cyril Scott had con- 
siderable charm, and contained some novel 
effects—a welcome addition to the limited 
repertoire of two-piano music. 


COURIER 


CoNCHITA SuUPERVIA COMES AND CONQUERS 

A graceful figure, crowned with an aureole 
of auburn curls, brought a breath of sunny 
Spain to that musical mausoleum, the Albert 
Hall, on two successive Sundays. The Eng- 
lish public completely “fell for’ Conchita 
Supervia’s warm, rich voice, with its curi- 
ous, husky low notes, reminiscent of Calvé, 
and for her compelling personality. That she 
will likewise capture her American public, 
when she visits the States next year, is a 
safe prophecy. 

At the same concerts a Russian conductor, 
Nicolai Malko, who has been much praised 
on the Continent recently, was heard in com- 
mand of the London Symphony Orchestra. 
His interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s fourth 
symphony was one of the most exhilarating 
performances heard here for a long time. 


Tue RecirAL Wortp Turns AGAIN 
The number of recitalists scheduled for 
the next few weeks appears to be steadily on 
the increase, another hopeful sign for the 
musical prosperity of 1931. Among the most 
noteworthy of recent appearances was the 
return of the Greek mezzo-soprano, Alexan- 
dra Trianti, who made a deep impression at 
her first concert in London before Christmas. 
Hers is a powerful voice, capable of ex- 
ceeding beauty of color and interpretation of 
mood. She brought airy delicacy and charm 
to such songs as Wolf’s fascinating Nixe 
Binsefuss, and Strauss’ Standchen, both of 
which had to be repeated, and dramatic in- 
tensity tc a group of Brahms, being par 
ticularly successful in the lovely Frihlings- 
trost. 
Prokorierr Makes First Lonpon 
APPEARANCE IN RECITAL 
The first appearance in London in re- 
cital of Serge Prokofiefi brought a crowded 
hall to hear this composer-pianist’s concert 
under the auspices of the Pianoforte Society. 
Naturally enough, the most interesting items 
on his program were his interpretations of 
his own compositions, of which he played 
nine short pieces, supposedly typical of dif- 
ferent periods of his career. The most popu- 
lar number was the best known, the march 
from his Love of the Three Oranges, which 
had to be repeated. 
SMETERLIN’S SUCCESSFUL RETURN 
Jan Smeterlin, who has just given his first 
London recital since returning to this coun- 
try laden with honors won in America, was 
greeted by his numerous admirers with fit- 
ting enthusiasm. They have learned to ex- 
pect exacting programs from this artist, and 
this one, comprising as it did Schubert’s 
A minor Sonata Op. 143, Brahms’ variations 
on a theme by Paganini, a group of Chopin, 
Andaluza by de Falla, and a Strauss-Godow- 
sky waltz, was no exception to the rule. After 





NEW BUILDING FOR FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Preparations are under way for erecting a 
spacious new building for the Fontainebleau 
School of Music. This institution was 
founded eleven years ago by Walter Dam- 
rosch for the purpose of giving American 
music students the benefit of instruction by 
the finest French musicians. The French 
Government, under whose patronage the 
school operates, has contributed toward the 
financing of the building, and a substantial 
supplementary fund is being raised. Harry 
Harkness Flagler, Francis Rogers, James 
Francis Cooke and Walter Damrosch make 
up the finance committee. 

Plans have already been drawn up and 
ground will be broken in April on a location 
not far from the Palace of Fontainebleau, 
which up to now has housed a large part 
of the activities of this international music 
venture. The new building will be ready 


Paris 
A STUDENT CELEBRATION 


Wide World Photos, 


AT FONTAINEBLEAU 


for occupancy in 1932. It will be used as 
living quarters for students and will also 
serve as a social center for the entire school 
body. 

Applications for enrollment in the 
tainebleau School for this summer are now 
being considered at the New York head- 
quarters of the school. The French authori- 
ties have fixed the rates of tuition at a very 
low level, and reducd steamer rates are also 
available. 

The faculty of the Fontainebleau School 
includes Widor, Libert and Dupre, organ; 
Andre Bloch, composition and conducting ; 
Nadia Boulanger, harmony; Isidor Philipp 
and Decreus, piano; Remy and Hewitt, vio- 
lin; Bazelaire, cello and instrumental en- 
sembles; Grandjany, harp; Litvinne, Roose- 
velt and Salignaz, voice; Pillois, French Jan- 
guage. 


Fon- 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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presenting this gigantic scheme with all the 
fire and emotion of which he is capable, he 
was still able to respond to the cheers of 
his insatiable audience with three encores. 

Rudolf Serkin is another young pianist who 
has rapidly made an important niche _for 
himself in London musical circles. First 
known as the sonata-partner of Adolf Busch, 
he has just given two solo recitals with im- 
mense success. The second of these included 
the Bach Goldberg Variations in G, a stu- 
pendous work which calls for deep musi- 
cianship and absolute command of the key- 
board. 

AuL-ENGLIsSH LIGHT Orera Hit 

Sir Nigel Playfair, whose championship of 
English light opera has made all musicians 
his debtors, has added yet another to his long 
list of successes which have followed his re- 
vival of the 17th century Beggar’s Opera, 
which brought all Mayfair to Hammersmith. 
His latest production at the Lyric Theater is 
likely to rival in popular favor even that 
famous production. 

Tantivy Towers, composed by 
hill to a libretto by A. P. Herbert, is English 
to the core. In a satirically witty “book,” 
A. P. Herbert pokes fun at Bohemia and 
County, the arts and the hunting set alike. 
\ cleverer libretto has not been heard since 
the days of W. S. Gilbert, and the music, 
though lacking the pointed wit of Sullivan, is 
in the best light opera vein, melodious, rhyth- 
mically vital and cleverly scored. 

Trefor Jones sang the part of the famous 
tenor who is invited to stay at Tantivy 
Towers by the Earl and Countess of Tantivy, 
with whose daughter he has fallen in love at 
a party given at his studio in Chelsea. But, 
transported into the midst of the hunting set 
of the “shires,” he finds that their ways are 
not his, and after committing the deadly 
crime of shooting the fox which the hounds 
are about to kill, he loses his lady and re- 
turns to his first love and Chelsea. Vocally, 
Trefor Jones far surpasses any of the other 
singers with his beautiful quality voice and 
finished style; — all did well, especially 
Roy Russell as the Earl. The chorus and or- 
chestra, conducted by Claud Powell, were 
also excellent. 

The opera was accorded a rapturous re- 
ception, and should be an excellent augury 
for the success of Sir Nigel’s schemes for 
putting English light opera on its feet again. 

__ Jor £ HERMAN. 


Foreign News i in Brief 


Emit Saver Honorep 

VieNNA.—Emil Sauer who will shortly 
celebrate the 50th jubilee of his career as a 
pianist, with a festival concert at Vienna, has 
been honored by the city government of 
Vienna—where he has made his home for 
many decades past—by being made a Citizen 
of Vienna. P. B. 


T. F. Dun- 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA TO 
Visit Betctum 
Brussevts.—The Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under the leadership of Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, has been invited by the Brus 
Philharmonic Society to give two con- 
certs in Brussels in February. This will be 
the first time that a German orchestra has 
played in Belgium since the war. M 
A “HAL 


BERLIN 


sels 


oF FAME” oF OPERETTA 
VieNNA.—The Theater an der Wien, 
Vienna’s traditional operetta theater (the 
house in which Mozart’s Magic Flute was 
premiered) is installing a Hall of Fame for 
its most prominent authors. The first com- 
poser to have his bust there is the late Leo 
Fall. The monument was unveiled, amid 
many ceremonies, in the lobby of the theater. 
P. B. 


Huco Wotr MoNUMENT For VIENNA 


ViENNA.—The Schubert Bund, a leading 
Viennese choral society, is planning to erect 
a monument to Hugo Wolf, and to unveil it 
on March 13, 1931, the seventieth anni- 
versary of the late composer’s birth. A 
committee been formed to collect the 
necessary P.B 
CoMPOsING ORATORIO 

Bertin.—Schonberg’s next work is said to 
be a big oratorio entitled Moses and Aaron, 
to words written by the composer two ye ‘ars 
ago, 


has 
funds. 
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Lauri-Vo_pt To SING AT VERONA 
Opera Festival 
MILAN There is to be another open-air 
opera festival at Verona in the spring. Among 
the various productions will be Wilhelm Tell, 
with Lauri-Volpi in the title role R 


LONDONERS DANCE To STRAUSS’ WaALtz 

LONDON Bearer of a 
hann Strauss himself 
conduct the orche 
held at the Savoy 
which all London 
strains of The Blue 


famous name, Jo- 
came to London to 
stra for the Strauss Ball 
Hotel on January 6, at 
society danced to the 
Danube and other melo 
dies of the same peri¢ "l. Costumes of a 
former generation, reviving memories of the 
days of Metternich and the Empress Eugenie, 
made the ballroom a brilliant spectacle. 
Many well-known personalities were among 
those who danced the Viennese Waltz and 
costume solo dances. J. Ho. 





MUSICAL COURIER February 7, 1931 


GRAND FOYER OF 

SEVERANCE HALL, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
the new permanent home of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, which was opened and 
dedicated on February 5 with an evening 
concert conducted by Nikolai Sokoloff. 
The building is the outcome of the gift 
of a million dollars by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Long Severance, and the perma- 
nent endowment and maintenance fund 
subscribed to by the people of Cleveland. 
The Hall ts dedicated to Mrs. Severance, 
who died shortly after the gift was made. 
A detailed story of the dedication will 
appear in the next issue of the MusIcAL 
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, , the father in the former. The rest of the the perfection of diction (always a joy), and 

Traviata Repeated at Metropolitan cast, which was familiar, included: Editha his interpretative skill were revealed anew 

Fleischer, Queena Mario, Dorothee Manski, and contributed toward an evening of great 

-Bohnen Henriette Wakefield, Dorothea Flexer and _ pleasure. Alfred Boyington, violinist, was the 
assisting artist. 

Incidentally, it is said that this audience 

was the largest ever assembled in the Aca- 


Rethberg for First Time as Rachel in La Juive— 
Returns in Goetterdaemmerung—Laubenthal Shares 


Honors—Other Operas Also Delight s ft es demy of Music. 


zar, giving an impressive characterization ‘ 4 , .: Presser Co. Purchases Ditson Co. 
nselle again Vocally he was excellent, singing with a a Ea The report recently published by the 
s Alfredo, dramatic intensity that was effective Both : 4 : : Sterley io sites tes has aa that the Oliver 
drew a capacity audience to the opera house he and Mme. Rethberg shared in vege 12 Ditson Company of Boston and New York 
Monday evening. Law : Nee oe tt; pe pag or age ya geen een 2 ‘ Fr e. ; Sa had sold its music publishing interests to 
nt and Mmes. EF; r and Falco ane gees Biro vad eagenae : ier ia the Theodore Presser Company of Philadel- 
cco and Ananiat ind histrionically, as far as the role permit- : :  . , 

Mr. Serafin confuctd ted. Alfio Tedesco, was the Leopold and ° t eee this’ week. by. Dr. James Francis Cooke, 
sectenete"a ie hk eed me tin ihe president othe ‘Thedore Presser Company. 
uching portrayal of the ate: Stesnelis Rene rte The purchase, keumeer does not include the 
happy heroine. Lauri-Vol sxseae bol pans ey Serene business in musical instruments, radios, 
covered from his recent cold, sang GOETTERDAEM MERUNG, JANUARY phonographs, etc., which is retained by the 
| his beauty and fullness of tone. | aw Thursday night’s performance of Die f° , ow * ‘ former owners and will be conducted by them 
libbett’s Germont was on a plane with Goetterdaemmerung was marked by the re F pa Li 4 4 under a different name, Ditson Distributors, 

sterling ist’s usual offerings. turn of Michael Bohnen, who is now in his 3 Inc., at 179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
ninth season at the Metropolitan. Mr. Boh- ba \- The Ditson retail stores in New York and 
nen gave his familiar grandiose portrayal of cailisiin dite say e 3oston were closed when the Oliver Ditson 
eet. tome Hagen, voicing the part with opulence and : 3 music publishing interests passed into the 
n Wednesd: ing authority. Gertrude Kappel’s Bruennhilde : hands of the Theodore Presser Company. 
hich!y n n and Rudolph Laubenthal’s Siegfried were ‘Fe 
impersonation of a rol entirely up to the high standard of these two 
+ entirels Her exemplary Wagner singers, Dorothee Man 


lvrical and the role makes Ski was particularly happy as Gutrune and J 
ils upon | Ol ram: Friedrich Schorr, as usual, made the most of ROSA PONSELLE a 
rs ; a horoughly the part of Gunther. Artur Bodanzky gave ' : 
satin diadt sages o the authoritative touch to the orchestral @ ‘/¢ @Ppears in the second act of La e 
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DousL_e BILL, JANUARY 


Beatrice Belk far! Riedel co ‘ 
Sisal eal Ge souen akan 0: Bellis atrice Belkin, with Karl Riedel conduct pb BES BUREAU 


ing 


ippeared as El evening, Pavel Ludikar singing the role of Elisabeth Rethberg was the Nedda in the Noordeinde 39 The Hague 


ea ——— Leoncavallo opera, and a charming one. In 
aaa i inom earls shi asa a asain aa excellent voice, she received an ovation after Organizes tours throughout the whole of 


I the Bird Song, sung beautifully. Edward Europe. Manages introductory recitals at 


Johnson’s portrayal of Canio proved highly the lowest prices. 
IN THREE CITIES 








oa 


interesting histronically. He sang extremely 
well, too. De Luca was the Tonio, Paltri- Own subscription concerts in 32 towns of 
nieri, Beppe, and Claudio Frigerio, the Sil Holland. 

vio. Mr. Bellezza was at the conductor’s 
stand. ie 


Boccaccio, JANUARY 31 (MATINEE) NORMAL SESSIONS 


Boccaccio was heard for the fifth time Feel Music—Know Music—Express Music 

this season at the Saturday matinee, Maria = (ourses in Trinity Principle Pedagogy, Musicianship and 
54 . how to teach the Beginner to play in the Firat Lesson 

Jeritza headed the cast which also included, Sight Singing. Associate Teachers in Every State. Send 
among others, Walther Kirchhoff, George ‘ Geet Can, 

. a : = ; EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Mader, Nina Morgana, Marion Telva, 21 Madison Ave. (30th St.), N. Y. Cit 
Kditha Fleischer, etc. Mr. Bodanzky con- Phone BOgardus 4-5163 


ducted. a 


La Forza agg ieee January 31 THE FIRST BLUEBIRD 


The large Saturday evening audience A Song for Winter and Spring 
heard La Forza del Destino, with Leonora ae by 
Corona singing the principal role, in which 
she achieved distinction. Vo ally she was CARLYLE DAVIS 
excellent, singing with a tonal richness and 
flexibility that was always pleasing. She 
put fire and pathos into her acting and, all 
in all, gave a splendid portrayal of the part. 
Martinelli sang well as Don Alvaro, being VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVTTTNVY 
applauded lustily by his crowds of admirers. VVVVUVUVVVYVVVVVVYVVVVV 
Olga Didur was a dashing and well voiced 
Preziosilla, while others in the cast in- 
cluded: Mario Basiola (Don Carlos) and _is 


Ezio Pinza (the Abbot). Mr. Serafin was 


at the conductor's stand. aa —— Sia ock 


McCor Ie t , nite 
IcC ormack I eligh s  Drosbigutes s COMPOSER — VIOLINIST 


\ capacity audience listened to John Mc 
Cormack’s first concert, on February 1, at available for 
the Academy of Music in Brooklyn in over 


two seasons, an absence much to ) long. The LECTURES 


genial tenor was given a most enthusiastic 


reception on this occasion, which also marked RECITA LS 


the twentieth anniversary of his initial ap- 


pearance in the city. He returned in ex- Files a a ae 
cellent voice and spirits, and his singing of came to America at an early age. In 1917 
a varied program, arranged to appeal to he was appointed to the teaching staff of 
varied tastes, was rendered with the cus- the Peabody Institute as instructor of 
tomary McCormack artistry. Violin, ag i ‘ = ox chee of = 
: as mony also. r 

Mr. McCormack began with songs by Sir mors Mena suadias Gama ile i 
Hubert Parry, Oscar Merikanto, Sir Hamil- pearances before the public are as com- 
ton Harty, and Rachmaninoff, later includ- poser, conductor, violinist, lecturer. Rep- 
ing others, among which was the ever pop- _Feseniaive, orchestra. and ‘artists, have 
ular group of Irish folk songs, without which praise, and many of his works have been 
no program by the tenor would be considered awarded prizes in nation-wide competi- 


complete. What an Irishman Means by fa } 


Machree, by Ernest Torrence, with words dd 
by F. P. Donnelly, S. J., and Far Apart, spsteesharerd 
by Edwin Schneider, his accompanist, were LOUIS CHESLOCK 


“first time” compositions. Both earned due PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
i ‘ of | E eee = favor. Added to these, the audience demanded BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. numerous encores, which McCormack gra- A~AsAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


le ee ee de a ee ee ciously gave. The tonal beauty of his voice, 
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ENNINGTON 


Say of this winning Soprano: 
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(Composer of “Love and Infinity”) 
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nd Miss Craig, with a 

il rounded, full soprano, 
each other delightfully 
10st appealing in a 

r German songs, of a rather 
\ full play 
dramatic 


ee 


Time 


n tea ¢ ncert artist was the solo 
Mary Craig a cha rming lyric 
was warmly received. She has 
active stage presence and in her 
1ed g 1 of pale pink 
trait. She was 
when soloist which won her great appreciation.’’—Buf 
i she renewed falo Courier-Express 
t first offering “Mary Craig, a favorite of the Brooklyn 
‘Les Pecheurs Free Musicale audiences, was warmly re- 
ith ceived. She made a lovely appearance in 
In four a gown of gold tissue and sang with clarity 
and brilliance. The ‘Bel Raggio’ aria from 
Semiramide was given with a warmth and 
depth of tone unusual in colorature singing 
A group of English songs met with great 
enthusiasm and were followed by several 
folk songs sympathetically rendered.”’— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Miss Craig disclosed a voice of extra- 
ordinary flexibility in power and range. By 
means of a well chosen program she kept 
the audience constantly asking for more, 
and swept to a magnificent conclusion with 
the Waltz Song ‘The Coming of Spring,’ 
: pl gees : a work of intricate and brilliant colora- 
nomeland, ‘Suwanee River,’ for which tura."—The Bennington Evening Banner, 
played her own accompaniments, and Bennington, Vt 
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Jaa I turbi Performs Br diliantly ly 
on Piano for Vast Audience 


JANUARY 27, 1981 
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Jose Iturbi 


te PREVAILING admiring interest 
| 


in_Jose Iturbi continues at high 
| pitch. All available space in the audi- ; 
|torlum and on the stage was filled 
| when the brilliant young Spanish pian- 
jist played at Carnegie Hall last night. | 
| And the enthusiasm wa ed, for 
|seldom does one hear such infinitely | 
elightful ooth d | 
Perfect rhytpm. The Bach “Toccata in 
|D major” and ‘Chromatic Fantasy and! 
| Fugue,” which opened the program, was! 
'a poetic Bach with light, fluid melody | 
and exquisite finish, far removed from | 
the “grand manner” and stuffy Bach | 
that most pianist like to give us. The | 
same delicate quality of playing gave | 
rare beauty to Mozart's ‘Bonata in F 
major. 
~The final greup ‘ot shorter numbers 
‘gave a variety of quality in playing 
and composition. Liszt's “Jeu a’Eaux | 
a la villa d’Este” was a rfiect e | 
jewel with its sparkling beguty, and the, 
Paganini-Liszt “La Campanella” brought 


tremendous applause, Granados's “Com- 


plimente” from the suite ‘“Goyescas” 
re 











first performance of F. Lazar's uninter- | 
esting “Tempo di Marcia Funebre” and 
Tansman's “Spiritual and Blues” com- 
leted the printed program, after which | ' 
here was the excited rush to the front. 
xy the young and ardent who were re- | 
varded by a number of encares. | 
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Iturbi’s Vogue 
Is Continued at 


His 3d Recital 


Spanish Pianist Ageia Heard 
by Carnegie Hall Throng, 
With Single anecnabiiabin 


Offers Schuiubhaih Number 


Plays aalinfoudiiac’ ariation 
in ‘E tudes Symphoniques’ 


By Francis D. Perkins 

Jose Iturbi gave his thir? New York 
recital of the season last night in Car- 
|negie Hall, where the audience, as on 
jhis previous appearances here, ‘occu- 
}pied all avaiiable seats and_ standing 
room, The Spanish pianist played the 
principal numbers of his program, 
{Bach's Toccata in D major and Chro- 
[matic Fantasy and Fugue, Mozart's 
|Sonata in F major and Schumann's 
“Etudes Symphoniques,” without leav- 
ling the stage, and returned after the 
| si ngle intermission to offer music by 
Granados, Lazar and Tansman 
Iturbi's playing yesterday sug 
ested ood reasons 








in 
nis ao season here. His technique 
|has an apparent ease, an innate bril- 





By PITTS “SANBORN. | 

For Jcse Iturbi’s recital of last} With the nineteenth. 

evening Carnegie Halt was crowded 

to capacity— not only as ripe 
the seats and standing room of & 


I 
lI, 
1 | 


} the eighteenth century rather than 


The quality of his touch and the} 
restraint and measure that marked 
his style were truly M _ n, as | 

as the prevailing aristocra 


{auditorium, but as regards the oe periormance. So was the peculiar 


iform as well. Such is the effect_a | 





| cingle Spanish pianist may produce 


and even certain passages of the 
finale. 





}upov our tumultuous city. 





Having paid such excellent tribute 


{ Mr. Iturbl devoted the esrlier part|to the high gods of the century be- 
‘of his program to the eiguteenth| fore last, Mr. Iturbi addressed him- 


cenitury—Bach and Mozart. 
iwas represented by the D 


and fugue. 


The pianist evoked the romantic 
| atinosphere of the chromatic fantasy! amaux a la villa d’Este” and ae 
without sacrificing for a _ moment t | “Campanella,” the “Complimente”’| 
the underlying musical line. And be 


Was equally successful in the fugue. , dos, a “Tempo di Mar 


Bach 


major" cism, the “Etudes Symphoniques” of 
'toccata and the chromatic fantasy 


self next to that masterpiece of the 
earlier nineteenth century romanti- 


Schumann. 

A miscellaneous group concluded 
the program—comprehensive enough 
to offer the Liszt of the 


from the “Goyescas” suite of Grana- 
funebre” 





It was admirably clear, and yet ab- 


Blues” by A. T 


solutely free from any suggestion of 


a hard mechanical precision. 


The Mozart number was the F| 
; major sonata. Here Mr. Iturbi, 


Iturbi the echo 
— 


a 


| disciple of the incomparable Lan- (All notices used on this page are facsimile 


| dowska, never left one in doubt for 


reprints from originals) 


| @ mgoment that he was dealing with 


x wk * 
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7 } 
melancholy that tinged the adagio} 


: : 
by F. Lazar anc “Spiritual and | 


+ 
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Iturbi Plays New 
and Old Music 


at Carnegie 


By IRVING WEIL. 

Of all the Spanish artists who 
have been coming here in growing 
numbers during the past few years 
—dancers, guitarists, luteists, vio- 
Jinists, ppg PE Iturbi, the 
pianist, 


Whose rod bear 
el, whose mu- 
siclanship 1s notable for sorne- 


thing that transcends the usual 
Spanish characteristics. 

This was to be observed at his 
recita, Jast night in Carnegie Hall 
perhaps more pointedly than at 
any other appearance of his in 
the two years that he has been 
playing here. His evening held 
both old and new music, and most 
of it was the music of the Ger- 
man masters; the very least of it 
originated in Spain. 
of course, play Bach and Mozart 
and Schumann like a German— 


but no more have the greatast of | 


German pianists; his 








He did not, | 


JANUARY 27, 1931. 





| MUSIC 
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By OLIN DOWNES. 





José Iturbi Applauded by Throng. 
The audience which packed the 


auditorium and sat on the stage at 
ose Iturbi’s second New York re- 
cital of the season last night in Car- 
negie Hall was impressive testimony 
to the j that this exceptignal 
pianist has won with the public. Mr. 
Iturb! is brilliantly equipped, not 
only in the technical sense, but in 
the methods and pianistic devices of 
the most contemporaneous kind of 
piano playing 

We admired above all the other 
performances of the evening Mr. 
Iturbi’s playing of the Mozart F 
| major sonata. legs which 
| Mozart s s 1 

t — wus gained in a manner 
|W suggested, very logically, the 
| hareatchora rather than the piano 
}touch. This was accomplished not 
| by a slavish clinging to the keys, 
but by striking them in such a man- 
ner that they sang instead of merely 
hammered, and by a sparing and 
very adroit use of the pedal. ‘bem 

j c 








| W ere gained “without stiffness of 
tempo. In other words, Mr. Iturbi 
balanced his performance of the #0- 
nata admirably between that long es- 
tablished by tradition and fine per- 
sonal taste and discretion aided by 
technical nicety and polish. Senti- 
ment that breathes from music which 
is fragile by the side of the sonatas of 
the mighty Beethoven was nobly con- 
veyed, but the sonata remained 
¥ nisit 

tioned. be —— y LTS 

Str iphonie Stud- 


WIRE FOR YOUR 1931-32 DATE 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
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Emerson Whithorne’s Dream 
Pedlar Has Its Premier on Coast 


Gives 


Rodzinski 


Interpretation 


Dr. 


CAI Phe 
orne’s 


premiere of 
symphonic poem, 
, Was given befor a crowded 
Whithorne had 
rehearsals with 
presentation 
applauded 


appear 1n p< rson 


ary 13 Mr 
attending the 
ind the 
success, He was 
1 had to 
played in one movement, and 
four phases, the fourth 
the first Asa 
than just another 
equence, giving a 
well told by 
of a full 
ending of orches 
moves into the next, 
uch, crude effects 
absence 
ct ¢ \ modern, but 
modern idiom is used judiciously, to ex 
idea, and dissonance fer dis 
's sake o1 whole dream effect 
of beauty, representing Idealistic Love, 
of Cr f Beauty, and Love 
ver As a program number, it should 
me popular with cond and public, 
| merits 
work is based on a “program” which 
mposer has summed up tellingly in a 
form that spe ow well for the sym 
f his ial fable: 


7 
gaia 


story, 


sources 


at d 


naues 
nque R 


uctors 


frequent us« 


Modern 
Composer Attends and Is Feted 


Work Very 


Interesting 


“A number of years ago I was strolling 
late one summer afternoon along the left 
bank of the Seine in Paris, occasionally 
stopping at book stalls, browsing through 
musty volumes and mildewed prints. As 
was going over one of the Seine bridges, 
returning toward the Rue de Rivoli, I came 
upon a small crowd gathered about a little 
pedlar, who, for a few sous, was apparently 
salen some article of merchandise. What 
this was I could not discover, as I was on 
the outer edge of the gathering. 

“Suddenly there was an altercation in the 
center of the crowd, which spread like the 
ripples on a pond until all were voicing their 
anger at the little pedlar. Then in strident 
tones of self-defense he cried: ‘I am only 
selling you blind ones a glorious sunset; look 
it it and be grateful that you have bought 
beauty at so small a price.’ With that his 
audience lapsed into a strange silence, so 
dumfounded were they And the little ped- 
lar slowly ambled off over the bridge, toward 
the tomb of Napoleon 

“This almost forgotten episode 
from which the Dream \Pedlar grew. 
Perhaps the episode itself was only a half- 
remembered dream. Last March, rummag- 
ing one evening in the garret of my memory, 
I came upon this quaint relic of earlier days 

somewhat dust-laden from age. And so I 
imagined another pedlar plodding along the 


was the 


seed 
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highway of life. With a small bell in his 
cap, tinkling to the rhythm of his weary 
tread, he cries his wares as he goes, this 
little pedlar of dreams. 

“To you he sells the dream of beauty; to 
you—the dream of love; to you—the dream 
of conquest; and to you—the dream of vast 
power. To each—the secret dream of his 
own soul. So when you hear his tinkling 
bell and meet him on life’s highroad, stop 
and buy; for he is the Dream Pedlar, and 
what he ‘sells may be of greater value than 
gold and precious stones.” 

Commenting upon the newly heard com 
position, the Los Angeles Examiner stated: 
“Emerson Whithorne’s The Dream Pedlar, 
having its first performance at any concert, 
is a poetic and praiseworthy opus descended 
from the past, and nurtured on the present 
The instrumentation is sure, and the thematic 
material is knowingly de veloped. It is obvi- 
ously a composition that will profit by 
repetition.” CB 


Julius Caesar Given by Juilliard 
Students 

School of the Juilliard 
School of Music presented Handel’s opera, 
Julius Caesar, with singers from the opera 
classes, assisted by the orchestra of the 
graduate school The performance was 
presented at the American Women’s Asso- 
ciation Clubhouse in West 57th Street, on 
January 21, and was conducted by Albert 
Stoessel. 

The cast was as follows 
Caesar, Carl Theman; 
Young; Cornelia—Janice Kraushaar; Sex- 
tus Pompeius—John Barr; Egyptians—Cleo- 
patra, Lelane Rivera; Ptolemaeus—Raymond 


The Graduate 


Julius 


Willard 


: Romans 
Curio 


Feb ruary a ee i 
Middleton; Achillas 
renus—Roderic Cross. 
chorus of Roman and 
men, soldiers, slaves, etc. 
agement was under the dir 
Valenti, and the scenes were 
view of the magnificence of Handel’s music 
one has reason to wonder why the work is 
not given more often. The singers proved 
not only their own innate gifts but also the 
splendid teaching that they are receiving at 
the Juilliard School. 
There was a large 
opera evidently gave 


George Newton; Ni 

There was also a 
Egyptian nobles, wo- 
The stage man- 
ection of Alfredo 
attractive. In 


audience, and this old 
much pleasure. 


sail ence Hears 


Record . Second 
Concert at Museum 

The largest audience in the history of the 
free symphony concerts under David Man- 
nes at the Metropolitan Museum of Art as 
sembled for the program of January 17. 
The official figures for this audience were 
11,581, exceeding by 500 the record audi 
ence up to that time. This concert, the 
second in the January series, included the 
Beethoven fifth symphony, Tschaikowsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet (given for the first time 
at these concerts), Weber’s Oberon overture, 
Saint-Saéns’ March Heroic (also an initial 
hearing at the museum), theme and _ varia- 
tions, played by the strings, from Schu- 
bert’s Death and the Maiden quartet, two 
intermezzi from Wolf-Ferrari’s Jewels of 
the Madonna, and the Strauss Wiener Blut 
waltzes. 

The first January program was heard by 
10,500 people, making a total of 22,000 for 
the two concerts. The annual series has four 
concerts on Saturday nights of January, and 
four in March. 























FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


June 25 to September 25, 1931 


Libert and Dupré, Organ; André Bloch, 


Directors: CH.-M. WIDOR and CAMILLE 
Supervised by the French 


For American Artists, Teachers 
and Advanced Students Only 


Bazelaire, Violoncello 


DECREUS 


Government 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Piano; Rémy and Hewitt, Violin; Paul and Instrumental 


Composition and Conducting; Nadia 
Philosophy of Modern Music) and 





AMERICAN OFFICE: 


Boulanger, 
History 


Harmony (the Appreciation and 
of Music; Isidor Philipp and Decreus, 


Tuition, board and lodging $300, three 











Ensemble; Grandjany, Harp; Litvinne, 
and Mise-en-scéne ; 


months’ course; $225, two months’ course 
National Art Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New York City 


Roosevelt 
Mme. Pillois, the French Language 


and Salignac, 


Voice, Repertory 
: Fauchet, 


Solfeggio. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman 














MORTON LANG 


Piano InstevoTion——Coach—AOOOMPANIST 
Recommended by Internationally Known Artiste 
201 West 77th &., N. ¥ Tel.: TRafalgar t- 8106 


MIGUEL SANDOVAL 


Accompanist 
On Tour with GIGLI 


Studio: 14 West 107th St., New York City 





Guido di Napoli 


NOTED VOICE SPECIALIST 


Audition and Advice Free by Appointment 
56 West 55th St., New York Tel. Circle 17-1894 





EDOARDO OLGA G. 


SACERDOTE 


Vocal Studios —€09 Kimball Hall, Chieago—School of Opera 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piane and Compositien 
Interviews by Appointment 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 78rd St., N. Y. Phone: TRafalgar 7-6701 








BENDITZKY 


FIANIST - neeemene 
2556 Morse Avenue Chicago, ! 


EDITH HENRY 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


Sherman Square Studios TRaf. 71-2558 
160 West 73rd 8t., New York TRaf, 1-6701 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


25 Years of Normal Work Eighth Year in New York 
Studio: 87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Applications preferred by moti 


RAPHAEL ODIERNO 


Bass-Baritone 
VOICE CULTURE 
37 West 46th St., New York Tel. :BRyant 9-6460 














ENRICO CLAUSI 


LYRIC TENOR 


825 Orchestre Bidg. Chicage, Ill. 





ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
PUPIL OF DB RESZKB AND SABATINI 


Studio: 1730 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. ClIrcle 7-0650 
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ENTURY gives you 

beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


Canada), 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; 
parents appreciate the saving. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


What 
There are over 2500 com- 


the world’s best 


CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 


and they know 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 








FREDERICK CROMWEED 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST AND INSTRUCTOR 


16 West 64th St., N. Y. C. 


HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LIEDER and OPERA 
Srupio: 168 W. 58th St., New York. Tel.: Clrele 71-4549 


JOSEPHINE LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF FRENCH DICTION FOR 
726 - Arts Bidg., Chicago 

Phone Web. 36 


Tel. TRafalgar 7-7860 








SINGERS 


_ 4400 


RADIE BRITAIN 


COMPOSER—PIANIST 


INSTITUTE OF — aND ALLIED ARTs 
228 South Wabash Aven 


HORTENSE YULE 


SOPRAN 
Address c/o Musica Courier, 113 Pw. 57th St., N.Y. 


rs & KINGSBURY- CERATI 


VOICE — 8TAGB TECHNIO — meowven 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Compan 
N 61 Grove Street, New Tel. SPring t 8840 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
Conductor Woman's Symphony 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 
CHRISTOPHER 


mor LLAYES 


AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


o MONTI-GORSEY 


& DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Ravinia Opera COMPANY 


A 911 Kimball Hall 


E. GRIMARD 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Pupil of Jean Martapoura of the Paris Grand Opera 
Srupio 67, 3505 Broapwar, N. Y. Tel. EDgecombe 5-9656 
Concert Singer 


V.NOLA See 


= Nola can train a Rag from the primary rudiments 
voice culture to the highest pinnacle of perfection. 
FREE VOICE TRIAL. 
STUDIO 605, STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Tel: Circle 1-9006 or STillwell 4-0679 





Chicago 











Orchestra of Chicago 








Chicago 








Operatic and 





WIOLIN MWHEASTERY 


HARRY 


KONO E ECE 


Studie: 1304 Grand Concourse, N, Y. C. Tel. JErome 7-8042 


ARMAND MARBINI 


Concert — Opera — Recital 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., 





New York 


ARIEL GROSS 


PIANO TEACHER 
Pupil of Isidor Philipp 
904 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel.: CIrcle 17-3311 


BERTHA YOCUM 


LESOHBTIZKY EXPONENT 
New York aris 
Certified by Wienzkowska, First 








ienna 
Leschetizky 
Teacher of Piano—Pedagogical Courses 
1200 Fifth Ave., New York. Tel. ATwater 9-1294 
By appointment only 


BIDEAU NORMELLI 


Ez 
D 
i CONCERT SOPRANO 
Tt 
H 


Assistant 





1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, III. 
Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3523 





JESSIE B. HALL 


Eaclusive Management 
Eva Gordon Horadesky udrey Call 
Contralte Violinist 
610 Fine Arts Bupe., Cu10aco. TEL. 


Antonietta STABILE 


DISBUSE 
Opera IMPERSONATIONS 
ZopgeL, 146 W. 69th &., 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-4580 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Competent and Well Known Instructors in the 
Various Branches. Borris B. Feisisu, Director 


784 SARATOGA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


William Miller 
Tenor 
HaRggi2z0n 0228 





Met BerTHa New York 





UNION 














HELEN BRETT 


NEW VOCAL METHOD 
Specialist im correcting tremolo, 
limited range, etc. 
Class lessons $3. Private lessons 
French Singing Diction Classes $1.00 
Studio: 205 West 57th St., New York City 
Tel. CIrcle 7-5420 


ences 





breaks, 


$10 
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“Salzedo works magic on harp” 


—The Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La. 


“ 0+? SENGATIONAL......— 


—The Daily Illini, 
University of Illinois 











Carlos Salzedo 


and the 


Salzedo Harp Ensemble 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
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JANUARY 26 
Jose Iturbi 


Row upon row of chairs 
of Carnegie Hall at the 
Iturbi, and 


comes and standing room also 


filled the stage 
latest piano recital 
boxes, parquet, bal- 
yielded capac- 


by Jose 


ty results 


] 


ana | 


yopularity of 
h the atten 
fact that 
contribute 
concert to the 
fund 
ican Federation of Musicians 

Iturbi was in his usual masteriul form, 
quickly demonstrated with the opening num 
Bach's D major Toccata and Chromati 
Fantasy 1 Fugue, 


and Mozart's F major 
Sonata. The last named, especial! 


he pianists personal | 
riist had much to do wit 
of course, but as well the 
generously decided to 


receipts of hi unem 
sponsored | the 


musicians | 


bers, 
and 
Hy, offered a 


delights, in Iturbi’s clarity of 


refined musicianship, the flu 
} finish 


multitude of 
touch and tone 
ency of his phrasing, and the dazzling 
his techni 
Schumann's Etudes Symphoniques, in 
dramatic 
Iturbi, 
imaxed the with a ringing and 
Davidsbtindler March that must 
Philistines cower in their 


their poetical variety and even 
breadth, 


and he 


found an ideal exponent in 


] picce 
impetuou 
have made the 
hypocritical skins 
Several Liszt pieces, including the raptur- 
applauded Campanella, one by Grana- 
Lazar’s Tempo di mar- 
and Tansman’s Spiritual and 
| his Sonatine Transatlantique, 
completed the program. Every number was 
1 with acclaim and encores were 


usly 
1 (irom Goyescas ), 


tunebre, 


recely 
plentiful 
Che Tansman music is wishy washy Amer 
understood and interpreted on 
the banks of the Seine, where Tansman 
dwells in a not unknown city called Paris 


ican jJaZZ AS 


Lucia Chagnon 


was one of Lilli Leh- 
American pupils, was heard 
Hall recital on Monday evening 
ho received the 


ucia Chagnon, who 
mann s 


lown 


favorite 
ima 
by a gv 
young 

Miss 
cluding 


tardar 


od sized audience, w 
with favor. 

Chaznon’s program was 
operatic arias, Dei vieni non 
Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro and 
ge from Gluck’s Iphigenie in Tauride, 


singer 
varied, in- 
two 
from 


some French songs by Chabrier, Faure, 
Pierné, Ravel and Chopin-Viardot. There 
were songs in German by Jensen, Sibelius 
and Grieg, and Walter Kramer, Wintter 
Watts and her accompanist, supplied the 
English. 

Miss Chagnon is well known here through 
er previous recitals, when she established 
herself as possessing a voice of lyric purity 
and warmth, used with taste and style. On 
this she revealed artistic develop- 
ment and breadth. Her diction is intelligible, 
whether in English, French or German, and 
In the French she was 
particularly successful. The audience was in- 
terested and responsive, and called for sev 


eral encores 


} 


occasion 


er phrasing good 


JANUARY 27 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch made his second New 
York appearance this season at the head of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on Tuesday at 
Carnegie Hall, when he presented a multi- 


colored program, which held Krenau’s Hamp- 


id Heath, an atmospheric picture in music 

r orchestra and boys’ voices, as its novelty. 
rhere were also the Beethoven Fourth Sym 
phony, Tschaikowsky’s Francesca da Rimini, 
and the Rienzi overture of Wagner. 

The Klenau work is skillfully wrought, and 
is impressionistic without being ultra mod- 
ern. It follows a carefully laid out pattern 
which pictures a London bank holiday, with 
its merry-makers at Hampstead Heath, in a 
cene set, so to speak, by the mournful theme 
for the boys’ voices, which runs 
“Rain, ram, rain, and mist, 
rhere’s nothing in the world so gray as mist 
rhe apple trees are standing in bloom, 

And the sky is gray. 
rhere’s nothing in the world so gray as mist, 
Rain, rain, rain and mist.” 

After this dank openiftg, the mist appar- 
ently lifts, and the merry-makers hold the 
scene. It is an enjoyable work, and_ the 
orchestra honored it with a sympathetic and 
sensitive performance. 

There seems a close affinity between Ga- 
brilowitsch and Tschaikowsky, and his per- 
formance of Francesca da Rimini brought 
the tragic vignettes from Dante's Inferno, 
on which the music is based, into sharp re 
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lief 
with 


The Rienzi overture, also, was played 
verve and abundant color. 


Frank Kneisel 

Frank Kneisel, worthy heir to the talent 
and Strad. fiddle of his famous father, Franz 
Kneisel, gave renewed evidence of his vio- 
linistic and musical endowments at Town 
Hall before a large and clamorous audience. 

In the Brahms sonata in A major young 
Mr. Kneisel displayed ripe musicianship and 
thorough appreciation of the intentions and 
moods of a composer whose works are any- 
thing but easy of interpretation. There was 
breadth, vigor, rhythmic solidity and the 
sombre pensiveness that the sonata demands. 
The Mendelssohn Concerto, which followed, 
was played with purling technic, ingratiating 
tone quality in the slow movement and speed 
and brilliancy in the finale. For some reason 
or other the “simple and old-fashioned Men 
delssohn concerto” seems to be a severe test 
for even the greatest violinists, and Mr 
Kneisel met the test with assurance and 
aplomb. 

For held Bloch’s 


Dance in G 


the rest the program 
Vidui, Brahms’ Hungarian 
minor, Elman’s Tango and the Gypsy Airs 
by Sarasate. In the smaller forms the vio 
linist showed taste, refinement and_ polish, 
and in the closing Sarasate number the 
muted introduction was effectively given and 
the rapid spiccato passage of the 

part were of crystalline clearness. A 
ber of encores prolonged the recital 


second 


num 


JANUARY 28 


Paulist Choristers 

The annual 
Choristers 
the evening 


Paulist 


Hall in 


oncert of the 
given at Carnegie 
three Catholic Hour units 
program were: the Paulist 
Choristers, the Mediaevalists and the New 
World Symphonietta. This is the twenty 
seventh season of the Paulist Choristers’ ac 
tivity under the direction of Father linn 
lhe assisting artists were Edward J. Slat 
tery at the organ and Hugh McEdwards at 
the piano. At the head of the program were 
named retiring senior chorister Edward 
Moser and incoming senior chorister Henry 
\rcher. Other soloists whose names were 
mentioned on the program were Pauline 
Cushman and Anne Wolcott in Mater Ora 
Filium; Fred G. Rover and H. Overton 
Moyle in the Canticle of the Sun; Francis 
Maher in the Brahms Cradle Song, Hazel 
\rth and Fred G. Rover in Sanctuary, and 


festival « 

was 
The 

included in the 





German Operatic Concert Manager 


ANDRE MERTENS 


Berlin, Vienna, Paris, London 
Now in 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
In NEW YORK 
at Hotel Astor 
During February 


Permanent address: _ 
Eisenzahn Strasse 4, Berlin 

















John Finnegan in the Sanctus from Gounod’s 
St. Cecilia Mass. 

The program followed the general lines 
invariably selected by Father Finn, whose 
personal taste is for the austere, but who 
bows to popular demand by including also 
music of a lighter sort. There was music by 
Brahms, Lotti, Palestrina and Bach, among 
the classicists; Elgar, Parry, Bornschein, 
Kountz, La Forge and Gounod among the 
modernists. The singing was, as it invariably 
is, of the highest type. The boys have fine, 
clear voices, excellently trained and at no 
time forced. Their tone is always mellow 
and sweet, very smooth and deliciously child- 
like, as it should be. The polyphonic music 
of the Catholic Church was beautifully sung, 
and it is only a pity that there was not 
more of it, for it is, after all, by far the 
vest music for singing of this sort. 

The soloists were excellent, as were the 
instrumentalists. Father Finn conducted with 
his accustomed vigor and musicianship. 


Robert Goldsand 


(See story on page 5) 


JANUARY 29 


Schola Cantorum 

Of the five numbers on the program of the 
Schola Cantorum four were novelties to 
New York. The only composition that had 
been heard in New York before was Percy 
Grainger’s Ballad, Father and Daughter, 
or chorus, strings, brass and mandolin and 
guitar band The four unfamiliar works 
were: Richard Strauss’ Wanderer’s Sturm 
lied 14) for six-part chorus and 


(Continued on 29) 
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Adrien Newens New Adminis- 


trative Head, Ithaca Conservatory 


Announcement is made by President 
George C. Williams of the Ithaca Conser- 
vatory and Affiliated Schools, Ithaca, N. \ 
of the engagement of Adrien Newens as the 


new administrative 
servatory 

Mr. Newens has 
been the president and director of the Um 
versity School of Music of Lincoln, Neb 
raska, and by his wide experience is peculiar 
ly fitted for the responsibilities which he 
take up in ithaca in March, 

Mr. Newens graduated 
University, artd later became 
faculty For thirteen years he taught ex 
pression and public speaking at the lowa 
State College. In 1908 he accepted the post 
tion program critic with the 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau. This position he 


during which 


for the past thirteen years 
1] 
will 


from Drake 
a member of the 


Wads 


director and 


held for seven year time he 
directed department in the 
Institute, Kansas City 

Mr. Newens has headed numerous national 
educational Before going to Li 
coln he was president of the National Asso 
ciation of Speech Arts. While in Lincoln 
he was president of many local professional 
i groups, including the 
Nebraska Music Teachers’ 
Lincoln Rotary Club 
chairmanship ot 


Horner 


also 


projects 


and civic Friends of 
Fine Arts, the 
\ssociation 
Other activities include 
the Music and Drama committee of the 
Lincoln Chamber of Commerce and mem 
bership in the Royal Society 01 Arts of 
London. 
Upon his arrival in Ithaca in March, plans 
reorganization of the pre 
sent poli ies of the will be put 
into effect New courses of a more practical 
nature will be offered. These courses, grant 
ine more time and training in musical sub 
ject, will make possible the development o1 
musicians of greater artistic ability, and the 
establishment of a placement bureau, t 
which Mr. Newens will give his personal 
attention, will provide for t 
the schoo! Mr Ne does not 


and the 


for the complete 


atory 
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he raduates ot 
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yens replace 
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De Koos to Manage Paul 
Whiteman’s 1932 European 
Tour 


Dr. G. de Koos, who has been in 
America for a few weeks and is sail- 
ing for home on the Bremen on Feb- 
ruary 9, announces that he has con- 
cluded a contract for 100 concerts with 
Paul Whiteman and his orchestra, be- 
ginning tebruary 1, 1932. The White- 
man Orchestra, which is to be under 
the exclusive management of de Koos, 
is to visit England, Germany, France, 
Holland, Scandinavia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Italy and Switzerland. It will 
consist ot twenty-seven players, and 
the duration of the tour will be 110 
days 











any member of the Conservatory staff, but 
will carry on the work of the late W. Grant 
wgbert, tounder and for many years musical 
lirector. 

{In announcing the engagement, President 
\Villiams stated, “I have known Adrien 
twewens and his work most intimately for 
the past twenty-five years, and | consider 
his coming to Ithaca a most fortunate cir 
cumstance, both in the further development 
of our Institution and in the civic qualities 
that he brings to the city of Ithaca.” 


David Barnett’s Success With St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra 


David Barnett young American pianist 
a tremendous success in his appear 
ance with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
il a pair of concerts given January 30 and 
Sl, Vladimir Goldschmann conducting. 
Critics report an excellent performance ot 
Beethoven's fourth concerto in G major 
Particular attention was given to the playing 
of the artist’s own cadenzas in the first and 
last movements of the concerto. The caden 
zas were not a mere exercise of bravus 

passage—work but expressed in an admir 
able way the pianist’s absorption in the 
work and his understanding of the composer. 

‘It was an admirable performance and 
}arnett was warmly received by the audi 
” from a telegram to the National Music 
League, sent by William E. Walter, manager 
of the Symphony Orchestra, testifies that 
David Barnett had again demonstrated the 
ability of a masterful artist. 

These appearances with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra were the final concerts 
of an extended tour through the south and 
west Mr. Barnett will give a recital in 
Carnegie Hall on Wednesday Evening, 
February 25. 


scored 


ence 


Detroit Symphony Broadcasts for 
School Children 
The Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Victor 
Kolar, conductor, will broadcast the Ameri 
can School of the Air program, February 12, 
at 2:30 p. m., eastern standard time, over 
the Columbia network. Russian composers 
will be featured, including Glinka, Rimsky 
Korsakoff, Gretchaninoff, sorodin and 
Ischaikowsky. These programs, which are 
especially prepared for school children of 
the upper grades and high school, are broad 
cast every Thursday. Thousands of letters 
have been received by the Columbia Broad 
casting Company commending this work, and 
declaring that this radio hour is an important 
addition to the school curriculum 


A yehew Hartmann Ill 


\rthur Hartmann, violinist, pedagogue, 
and composer, is seriously ill at the Temple 

niversity Hospital in Philadelphia, where 
he underwent an operation last week for an 
abscess of the liver. Mr. Hartmann had been 
busy of late at his Steinway Hall Studio in 
New York, and was stricken suddenly while 
on a professional trip to Philadelphia 


Gigli at Metropolitan Again 
Bentamino Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been singing concerts 
since January 4 and does not finish his con 
‘ert tour until February 24 
Due to the illness of many members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, Mr. Gigli has 
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agreed to interrupt his concert tour by sing 
ing a performance of Traviata with Bori on 
February 13 and a performance of Rigoletto 
with Lily Pons, February 21 


Fastofsky Violin Pupils in Recital 

An interesting and well arranged program 
was given recently under the auspices of the 
Fastofsky Violin Studios in the Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Building, Rockaway Beach, 
N. Y. The concert opened with Lavallee’s 
Bridal (overture) played by Mrs 
Jascha Fastotsky, first violin; Mr. Fastofsky, 
viola; Morris Berman, clarinet, and Raphael 
Savino, second violin. Other ensemble num 
bers were Dancla’s second symphony, played 
by Nathalie Rich and Mrs. Fastoisky, and 
the third symphony, interpreted by Pearl 
Wolin and Mr. Fastofsky. The program also 
included piano Savino and 
the accompanist, Miro Mosay, who played 
one of his own compositions as well as the 
Weber-Smith Freischutz (Concert Para 
phrase ). 

Others scheduled to take part in the pro 
gram, all of them violinists, were Blanche 
Rubenstein, Morris Berman, Bernice Franz 
blau, Stanley Swaik, Jeane Hillman, Lillian 
Moscovitz, Jack Falkenstein, Emanuel Saltz 
man and Raymond Miligi. 


Rose 


solos by Rose 


Schubert Memorial Committee Or- 
ganized in Dayton, Ohio 


Dayton, Ohio, is the latest city to join the 
ever-increasing ranks of Schubert Memorial 
Committees throughout the country. Mem 
bers of the Dayton Committee represent 
leading musical organizations of the city, 
and Schubert Memorial artists will be heard 
each existing leading 
courses either as soloist with symphony or 
chestras or in recital. 

Mrs. Harold E. Talbott, well known in the 
musical world as the sponsor of the Dayton 
Westminster Choir, is chairman of the new 
Committee, and Miss Patricia O'Brien will 
act as executive secretary. The Dayton 
Civic Music League, the Dayton Symphony 
Association, and the Dayton Music Club 
have joined as members of the Dayton Schu 
bert Memorial Commnnttee 


season in concert 


Extension 


Copeland Plays in Pleasantville 
George Copeland, pianist, appeared in re 
cital January 16 in Pleasantville, N. ¥ 
under the auspices of St. John’s Church. Mr 
Copeland’s program, a repetition of that 
which he presented at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on November 3, included compositions 
by Grazioli, Ravel, Bach, Pitta 
luga, Mompou and Lecuona. He granted 
three encores after the first group, five after 
the second and after the third 


Debussy, 


seven 

New York Madrigal Society Aids 
Artists 

February, .the 


Marguerite Potter, 
auditions for artists 


GERTRUDE 


WIEDER 


CONTRALTO :— 


Boston RecrraL, Marcu 5TH 


Madrigal Society, 
founder, will continue 
(vocal and instrumen 
tal) desiring to make a New York debut 
The Concert Department recently secured 
engagements for nine artists Further de 
tails regarding auditions obtained 
from the secretary in Hall 


During 


may he 
Steinway 


“An imposing contralto voice. 


Vew York World. 


Alfred O'Shea to Give Two 
Recitals 


(Shea, 


\lired whose Carnegie 
Hall recitals have won for him much praise 
from the press and public alike, will be heard 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on the 10 
evening of February 8. On February 26, he 
will give a recital at Bogota, N. J 
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All of a sudden the opera managers 
have realized the importance of the 
coloratura roles, and even a fairly 
good “bird” voice can put life and 
lasting box office value into Lucia, 
Rigoletto, Dinorah and Mignon. The 
only real box office rivals are the 
Wagner operas, and when Wagner 
has the greatest of modern colora- 
turas—Well that’s a combination hard 
to beat. And don’t forget a real col- 
oratura, is a lyric-dramatic voice with 
a half dozen extra high notes, then 
Traviata and Lucia become rivals for 
a charming cantatrice’s favors. Lest 
you may not guess to whom I am re- 
ferring, I submit this charming note, 
written by W. J. McNally, Editor of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, “The even- 
ing was a delight, and Clairbert should 
be able easily to seize and hold the 
coloratura crown for a whole genera- 
tion. And the best part of her is she 
can dispense with her bravura stuff 
and sing simple songs with that noble 
simplicity which is the invariable mark 
of the true artist. 

* * 

Still a few music teachers and 
chronic critics deplore the Gaelic 
touch—we are so saturated with Ital- 
ian liquidity (there’s a word for you). 
Gaelic against Gaul and like Gaul of 
old, and a well advertised oil, it is 
divided into three parts—lyric, dra- 
matic and coloratura. Clairbert is now” 
singing in Monte Carlo and after the 
Riviera season will go back to the 
Theatre de la Monnaie—her beloved. 

« * * 

A letter from Gieseking, the great, 
says I am to have some new photo- 
graphs. His European tour is now 
on. He is one of the few who draws 
real money abroad. He sailed from 
New York December 15 and opened 
his tour January 5 in Oldenberg, a 
sleepy little State capitol, three hours 
from Hanover. It was an all-Beetho- 
ven-Symphony-concert, and was sold 
out to suffocation. On January 8 he 
played chamber music with the Guar- 
nere Quartet in Hanover, entire house 
and stage sold out. He returns to the 





Idle Thoughts of a Busy Manager 


S., January 17, 1932, and has re- 
served only ten weeks for us next 
season. 

* * * 

It seems to be quite the thing now to 
dabble in radio and I am planning our 
own HELL BENT HOUR, from 
Athol, Mass.—That is if my Board 
of Directors do not object. Our first 
big account is advertising “Fuzzy 
Wonder Bread” and our artists will 
get the dough. At an enormous sal- 
ary (equal to my own as special Cou- 
rier columnist) we have engaged as 
announcer The Fearless, Faultless, 
and Flairless Jack Tellmore, so well 
known as having been giving and 
given the air for many seasons. Our 
first hour will be on February 29, at 
3 A. M., so as to catch all those who 
are ultra artistic. This is what we 
are liable to say—“Yes, friends, this is 
Jack Tellmore, the colorful announcer, 
advertising Fuzzy Wonder Bread— 
we use the dough and the do-re-mi. 
Our artist tonight is Madame Blow- 
hardski, from Near the Metropolitan. 
She originally came from Possowa- 
tomie, Kans., her maiden name was 
Hollyhock Jones. Her mother was a 
singer in the Baptist Choir there, until 
they found out what was the matter 
with the choir. After a stormy Chau- 
tauqua season, she retired to her farm 
to cultivate hollyhocks, being herself 
a perennial. Naturally, this prenatal 
influence must come to bloom in time. 
So Hollyhock grew and bloomed and 
sang for Mr. Gatti once, only once. 
He said many things about her voice 
in Italian and Mr. Ziegler, being the 
diplomat he is, interpreted them to 
mean, give her the air. So we secured 
her for this Hell Bent Hour. She will 
mask and unmask modern composers 
and will begin by annihilating—no I 
beg your pardon,—by analyzing and 
interpreting Debussy. Now listen to 
Madame Blowhardski.” 

* * * 

“This is Jack Tellmore again. You 

have all heard Madame Blowhardski, 


and I am sure you enjoyed her. She 
comes to you as a gift from the Fuzzy 
Wonder Bread Company and assures 
me she always eats Fuzzy Wonder 
just before singing. It gives her an 
exhilarating feeling and prepares her 
for the hour. And now friends I 
have a great surprise in store for you. 
One of the first to scent Mme. Blow- 
hardski’s great artistry was Mrs. Bot- 
tomley-Upwards, President of the 
Possowatomie Music Club. She used 
her on many occasions to illustrate 
her musical lectures before the club 
and finally entered her in a Federation 
National contest. She just escaped 
getting the prize. Mrs. Bottomley- 
Upwards finished Vassar College and 
went to Europe to study with Lesche- 
tizky, came back, married Mr. Up- 
wards, leading broker, subscribed for 
Munsey’s Magazine and the Etude and 
became literary and musical arbiter of 
Passowatomie, Kans. Mrs. Bottom- 
ley-Upwards will give us her famous 
talk on the contra bass—having made 
a great study of this instrument, 
which has become so important that 
Mr. Koussevitzky uses it eight times 
in the Boston Symphony. We are in- 
debted to the Boulevard Foundation 
for this delightful hour as they are 
financing the tour of Mrs. Bottomley- 
Upwards, which embraces all the lead- 
ing musical centers, Ann Arbor and 
Gallipolis, O., even unto Raleigh, 
N. C. Mrs. Bottomley- Upwards and 
her friends will now thrill you. 
+ + 


“For years and years, I made a 
study of the contra bass, often errone- 
ously called the bass viol. I have 
traced its origin from the violin 
through the viola and cello to its pres- 
ent powerful perfected place. In fact, 
I may say I began on a small violin 
used by my son who showed unusual 
development and great talent at the 
early age of four years. The contra 
bass is all important in the orchestra 
and at times has ambitions to take a 
concert chance. This great grand- 


father of. the violin is a huge instru- 
ment strung with rope, well resined. 
The tone depends entirely upon the 
player, who must be athletic and able 
to bend his nose almost to the ground 
and then come back up for air without 
disarranging an evening suit. It is a 
fact not generally known that manly 
strength enters largely into the play- 
ing. It seems the harder you press 
the bow on the resined rope the fainter 
the sound, the daintier the pianissimo; 
so it seems if a player can show endur- 
ance enough he can in time create en- 
tire silence.” 5. ¢ ¢ 


“As Fritz Lieber says ‘Tis a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.’ 
Yes, this is Jack Tellmore, the an- 
nouncer, talking again. Just a mo- 
ment, please. Mrs. Bottomley-Up- 
wards tells me Shakespeare said that. 
Well, maybe he did, but that was years 
ago, and I know Lieber said it this 
winter in the Chicago Civic Opera 
House and carried off the bacon. I 
am sure you all enjoyed the talk on 
the contra bass and will be prepared 
for next week, when we have Mrs. 
Bottomley- Upwards again. She will 
give us her great illuminative talk 
entitled ‘Why is an Oboe?’ Echo an- 
answers, why. For years Mrs. Bot- 
tomley-Upwards has gone from town 
to town to meet oboe players and will 
give us the benefit of this research 
work next week. It was all done un- 
der the direction of the Boulevard 
Foundation. Remember next week, 
Mrs. Bottomley-Upwards’ colossal 
oboeic contact. Before saying Good- 
night, remember our slogan, For Fuz- 
zy Wonder Bread, ‘others roast it, 
you toast it, and we boast it’7—Good- 
night.” a 

Dare to be a Daniel, even in a Lyin’ 
Den—says— 
CuHarRLes L. WAGNER. 

P.S. I am still in the concert busi- 
ness with bells on, and I don’t care 
who rings them. 

P.S.2. Angels should not rush in 
where managers fear to tread. 

oe has, We 





Littau Draws Capacity 
Houses With Omaha 
Symphony 


Harold Bauer Recent Soloist— 
Other News 


Omana, Nes.—Further heightening the 
splendid impression he has made by previous 
ey sony Joseph Littau, new conductor of 
the Omaha Symphony Orchestra, directed 
that body through its latest program in such 
a way as to delight the large audience which 
assembled for the occasion. Very definite in 
his indications and authoritative in his con- 
trol of the orchestral body, Mr. Littau is 
able to bring to eloquent expression his art- 
istic and thoroughly musical conceptions. 
He is likewise a practiced and skillful pro- 
gram builder. The Bach-Abert prelude, 
choral and fugue formed an impressive open- 
ing for the concert in question, which con- 
tained in addition, Debussy’s Afternoon of a 
Faun, the same composer’s Fetes, and the 
Comedy Overture on Negro Themes by 
Henry F. Gilbert. All these were given in- 
teresting, individual and colorful readings. 

Harold Bauer lent the luster of his dis- 
tinguished pianism to the occasion, through 

1 of Sc hu mann’s concerto to which 
y poetic and delightfully 


subjective interpretation. He won, of course, 
a phenomenal success with the audience, and 
duplicated this success later on by perform- 
ing two Chopin numbers in brilliant and ir- 
resistible fashion. 

Following the regular Tuesday evening 
concert the orchestra played a program on 
January 7, for about 2,500 Omaha school 
children. Betty Zabriskie, cellist, was solo- 
ist, playing the first movement of the Haydn 
concerto in excellent style, with fine tone 
and clean, dependable technic. 

The local Friends of Music presented 
3etty Zabriskie, cellist, Francis Burkley, 
pianist, and Truman Morsman, violinist, on 
their latest program. Each of the artists 
was heard in solo numbers, and the three 
combined forces in a pleasing performance of 
Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 1, No. J. P. BD. 
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“His last concert was one of the unforgettable 
experiences of a music lover’s lifetime of listen- 


ing.”—New York Telegraph, Feb. 6, 1930 


‘A rare exhibition of virtuosity tempered with ripe musi- 


cianship.”—New York Times, Feb 5, 1930 


“His command of the piano is now more comprehensive, 


more amazing, more satisfying than ever.” —Pitts Sanborn, New 
York Evening Tclegram, Feb. 6, 1930 
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Verdi completely separated private from Given 
public life. In every respect he showed him- 
self to be an incorruptible man and artist. = ‘ 
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tering into another marriz age; more probably 
it was his feeling of dislike of church cere- 
mony and that he now, as a grown-up man, 
vanted to regulate his house according to his 
wn independent freedom of conscience 
was no question of any obstacle to 
marriage; neither Verdi nor Giuseppina 
Strepponi had any other obligations. They 
both free people, bound together only 
by an inner feeling of responsibility. This 
free union lasted for eighteen years and was 
finally legitimized by a quiet church and civil 
ceremony; it lasted for fifty-five years and 
was finally dissolved by death. Such fidelity 
husband, not often the case among 
characteristic of Verdi 
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happy 
life, 
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The soloists 
soprano; Grace Leslie, 
ntralto ; House, tenor, and Fred 
Patton, bass. Orchestral accompaniment was 
— by musicians from the Philadelphia 
Frederic Cook, conductor 
Requiem is so standard a work 
letailed comment is superfluous in this 
It is enough to say that 
and orchestra joined to 
pertormance 
Norden’s setting of Bryant’s poem, 
which was given its premiere 
in Reading by this society and the Phila 
delphia Orchestra some ten years ago, was 
style. The fine blending 
of the vocal parts with the instrumental writ- 
g, the expressiveness of this noble music 
its thematic beauties were apparent on 
as they were when it was in- 
Miss Marshall's limpid voice was 
heard in the soprano the contralto 
given with richness and subtlety 
iading by Miss Leslie; Mr. House 
thoroughly at home in the tenor role, in 
which he united clarity of tone with fine nu 
and Mr. Patton, in the baritone pas 
displayed his familiar qualities of 
cal and interpretative ability. Mr. 
conducted flawlessly 
‘ity audience which applauded 
was made up of visitors from 
\llentown, Philadelphia, Beth 
New York, as well as numerous 
lovers The society’s second 
season 1s scheduled for next 
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Boyle Plays at Foxcroft School 
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ahms, Sgambati 


Jeannette Vreeland, Herbert Gould, Judson 
House, Fred Patton, Pau! Leyssac, narra 
tor, and 250 school children trained by George 
Gartland, Supervisor of Music in the publi 
schools. 

On February 15 the fourth and 
Concert will take place at St. 
Church and on February 22 (Washington's 
Birthday) the Society will give a populat 
concert with Beniamino Gigli as the star 


last Free 
George’s 


soloist 


Roxy to Head Rockefeller 
Theater Center 
y announcement of retirement of 
oo Rothafel (“Roxy”) as managing direc 
tor e the Roxy Theater on March 29 is 
followed by the news that he will direct the 
Rockefeller City Theater Center 
This gigantic amusement enterprise, 
will form a part of the great 
development, stretching from 
Street to Fifty-first Street and 
Sixth Avenue, is, in great measure, 
uct of Roxy’s ideas. The theater center is to 
hold four theaters and a spacious concert hall, 
the whole being designed to accommodate 
25,000 persons. A sixty-story building, whicl 
will be erected on the property, will house 
the broadcasting stations of the Radio Cor 
poration of America 


whicl 
efeller 
eighth 
‘iith to 
a prod 


Rock 
Forty 


Roxy Benefit Concert 
rhe fourth “dollar” symphoni 
ber nefit of f unemploy ed musicians 


concert 
attractec 


for 


the 
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Voice Placement—Opera Coach 


Studio 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. CIrcle 7-5420 
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lturbi, Pianist, Creates Sensation 
In Appearance With Symphony, 








By WILBUR WEBSTER JUDD. 

Creating a veritable sensation with || 
a style of playing and a manner en- 
tirely lacking in the sensational, Jos 
Iturbi, Spanish pianist, was heard 
for the first time in the Northwest] 
jas the soloist of the season's tenth 
concert by the Symphony Orchestra | 

the University of Minnesota Me- || 
Auditorium Friday evening. 


igh expectations | 
t f 





, 
’ 
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morial 


s 
Iturbi througn com- 
T * 


| 


Orchestra in. D minor and Cesar 
|Franck’s Symphonic 4Variations for 
| Piano and Orchestra were his pro- 
}gramed numbers; works not so 
Jiapart in emotional content as 
{|seem at first glance, for 
\ | is ever apparent in the Belgian, and| 
| Mozart never set down a phrase that 
dees not suggest a sort of celestia 
radiation. 


Concert Most Notable of Season. | 
~The purely orchestral numbers were || 
the Overture from Suite No. 1, in C, 
by J. S. Bach, a Symphonic Con- 
cértante, Opus &, for solo violin 
‘cello, bassoon and orchestra by J 
Haydn, and symphonic fragment 
from Maurice Ravel's ballet “‘Daphn 
and Chioe.'’ All of these possess ex- 
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Division Columbia Concerts 


Baldwin Piano used 





4) ceptional 
concert wa the 


jam 
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mysticism |}. 


Corporation of ( 


and 
mos t 


charm 





season thus far 
a technique so perfect ig 
one ceases fo thunk of it as such and 
astery of it that seems celffortless 
1 especially in piano 











a tone 


pianissimo—is full, round and of 
To. 


an 

A pe like clan ity “WNTe ms chro 
and arpeggios even at 

owifte est pace glow and sparkle 

an auditor observed ‘o him in 

preeence after the morning 

hearsal, his_no e > 

of light that ta through 

d®@az o| Chertres cathedral 


Mozart rippled and sang under his 
facile fingers as he is rarely heard 
and then only from one who'is equip- 
ped to approach this master in the 
proper spirit. There were no liber- 
ties, all was in perfect assical 
form It is perhaps equally amaz-| 
ing that one of Spanish blood should 


wish to interpret the w the 


the 











marks of 
Certain 
him not 


an 


organist St Clot t¢ 


it 


AAnnnan 


old 
Vv is surprising to find 
exhibiting th 

forth Fr 
ingratiating 


bea itv. 


it setting 


Studied Masters in France. 

All this is likely 
fact that Mr 
musical efforts 
has studied the 


ained by the 
has confined his 
little to Spain 
masters in France 
and has gained the true poise that 
is the badge of the genuine musician 
While he is self-contained before the 
key board, one feels that his entire 
being’ is absorbed with the music In 


ing 
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Iturbi 


very 
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A Birthday Cake Makes Siecee sont Aaulie cettnone waking ct ne 





taking his 


. . warm winter pajamas. On the train, though 
Yehudi Abse nt ad Minded snow lay thick outside, he began to swelter 
as if it were July. Upper windows and 


finally lower ones in his private drawing 
room were opened; the fan turned on, the of 
heat turned off. But nothing helped. His 


B. V. D.s lay at a Columbus hotel, all the KONZERT DIREKTION 


rest of them were in a trunk in the baggage 
a a gegen WOLFF & SACHS 

n reaching Chicago Yehudi’s next big 
birthday party, to which he was rushed from of Berlin 
the station, was enjoyed in comfort, for 
B. V. Ds had been ordered sent him at that and 


destination, but not before he had to meet 
a crowd of reporters on the platform, after WESTDEUTSCHE KONZERT 
buttoning up his jacket to the neck to hide 
a flaming pajama collar which would stick DIREKTION 
out. x 

; of Cologne 
Fontainebleau Alumni Association is 


Concert NOW IN NEW YORK AT 

Sponsored by the Fontainebleau Alumni ins . en — 
Association, an attractive recital of French THE HOTEL ASTOR 
music was given at the Architectural 
league. The program contained two groups ————————_— SS 
of madrigals sung by a mixed quartet, com 
prising Rhea Massicotte, soprano, Stephanie 
Wall, contralto, Wesley Howard, tenor and 
Harry Blank, baritone. The numbers, by 
composers of the period when this type of 
music flourished, were well sung and drew 
much applause from the large audience. 

\ trio, of piano, violin and cello, was 
heard to advantage in Couperin’s Concerts 
Royaux, a three-part opus made up of a 
rondo, a sarabande and an air in fugal form 
The Misses Alice, Marguerite and Virginia 
Quarles were the artists who interpreted the 











at the Roerich Museum, New York, on Feb 
ruary 19. 

During the past month Miss Shaffner has 
sung in Brooklyn and in a performance of 
Handel's Messiah in New York, and has 
filled numerous other engagements. With all 
this, Miss Shaffner has not neglected her 
teaching schedule. Edith Sagerstand, of the 
Shaffner studios, appeared as soloist with 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Band, the result of a former engagement 
with the Choral Society of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. Irene Fuessel, an 


YEHUDI MENUHIN ee ats other Shaffner pupil, who is choir conductor 
on his fourteenth birthday ene Fauré’s G Minor Quartet, Opus at the Methodist Church, Glendale, L. L, 
5, was given by Louise Talma, pianist, St5t a ieasal aavhvettos an acordng solo 

Frank Brieff, Marguerite Quarles and Ber sean setae ere geet lead aia ; 

, ’ 5 ye : ist in The Nativity 

Yehudi Menuhin, American boy genius of walls must crack. His audience was show nard Barron, strings. This received the ‘ 
the violin, has just had two adventures. The — ing its love for the boy, aside from the magic — greatest applause and brought many recalls TF" 
first happened in Memorial Hall at Colum- of his playing. But outwardly Yehudi was for the young artists. The auditorium was 
bus, Ohio, after his concert there before the calmest person there. He keeps the play completely filled by an enthusiastic gather- j ‘ : ' 
4,000 enthusiasts \s he came upon the of his emotions for his music. But his face ing. A reception followed the concert. rhe Lester Ensemble recently presented a 
stage to answer one of many recalls, a roar glowed, and what boy’s would not at sight of ne : ma? ry ~ ne mage ay High yee 
of applause, extraordinary even for a Yehudi an angel cake as big as any cartwheel ? , . . ; : ‘rankiord, Pa., under the auspices of the 
‘cecnamadion. greeted him Instantly his Inwardly, he must have been stirred to a Shaffner Studio Notes Fathers’ Association of Frankford. The 
eyes caught a sight that set them sparkling. point that set him dreaming of more festivi Ruth Shaffner, American soprano, has re- artists were Wissow and Marguerite Barr, 
“From. the opposite entrance a man was ties to follow the Columbus party of 4,000; cently appeared several times in joint recital soloists 5 and the trio—Herman Weinberg, 
advancing toward him, carrying a big birth the awaiting birthday dinner with friends with Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the well known violin; Emil Folgmann, cello; and Mr. Wis 
day cake; on it were fourteen lighted candles. when he reached Chicago, and yet another composer. Miss Shaffner has presented some sow at the piano. Helen Buckley accom 
\dmiring friends remembered what he him with his mother and two little sisters when of Mrs. Beach’s songs, with the composer at panied Mrs. Barr, making her debut with 
self forgot in his glorious playing—this was he got to New York. Results showed it. the piano, meeting with much success. They Lester the Ensemble on this occasion. Si 
a celebration of his 14th birthday. The Next morning, getting up quite early to recently gave a program before the National provided musicianly support. The concyrt 
clamor heightened until it seemed as if the catch the first train for Chicago, Yehudi Opera Club, New York, and will be heard was broadcast over Station WTEL ’ 


Lester Ensemble Concert 























OF THE BAVARIAN 
STATE THEATRES 


JULY 18th 
Fit tw AUGUST 25th 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE PRINCE REGENT THEATRE 


RICHARD WAGNER: W. A. MOZART: 


The Mastersingers of Nuremberg July 18, 31, Aug. 14, 19 The Marriage of Figaro July 19, 30, Aug. 18 
Lohengrin July 29, Aug. 15 The Magic Flute Aug. 1, 11 
Parsifal July 27, Aug. 5, 17 Cosi fan tutte July 22, Aug. 4 
The Ring of the Nibelungs July 20, 21, 23, 25, Aug. 7, 8, 10, 12 Don Giovanni July 28, Aug. 6 
Tristan and Isolde Aug. 3 Idomeneo July 24, Aug. 13 











RICHARD STRAUSS: HANS PFITZNER: 


Der Rosenkavalier Aug. 23, 25 Palestrina Aug 21, 24 


For the Wagner Performances, from 15 to 25 Marks 
SEA | S @ For the Mozart Performances, from 6 to 40 Marks 
e Marks 


For the Strauss and Pfitzner Performances, from 5 to 15 


Information may be obtained and seats reserved at the Amtliches Bayerisches Reisebureau. 16 Promenadeplatz Munich Cook's Offices eo a? ag 


The Amerop Travel Service, 524 Fifth Avenue, New York—European Festivals Assn 119 West 57th Street (Suite 1017 York, 2 P 
15 Boulevard des Italiens (Suite 601-602), Paris 
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RUDOLPH GANZ 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST AND MASTER TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN ALEXANDER RAAB 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


GRAHAM REED 


DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGERS 


Alma Anderson 
Maurice Aronson 
Vera Kaplun-Aronson 
Willa Bee Atkinson 
Viola Cole Audet 
Elsie Barge 
Lawrence Beste 
Frances Hovey Bergh 
John J. Blackmore 
Moissaye Boguslawski 
Lillian Boguslawski 
Frances Bohannon 
Hannah Braverman 
Mary Rives Brown 
June Tracy Cain 
Gordon Campbell 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
Mabelle L. Case 
Anna Ring Clauson 
Edward Collins 
Kenneth Cummings 
Clara T. Dailey 
Mary E. Daniels 
Dorothy Desmond 


* Marjorie Dwyer 


Evalie Martin Fisher 
Loretta Ford 

Alta Freeman 
Frances Frothingham 
Rudolph Ganz 
Helen Gannon 

Ruby Ginsburg 
Helen Greenebaum 
Alice Hackett 
Charles D. Hahn 
Myrtle Hahn 

Eudora B. Harbers 
Jewell Harned 


PIANO 


* Frederick Harwood 
* Daisy Hoffman 
Mabel Wrede Hunter 
Sarah Isaacs 
Myra Seifert Johnson 
Max Kramm 
Grace Levinson 
Celéne Loveland 
Margaret E. MacConachie 
Louise McCoy 
Mollie Margolies 
Beulah Mayher 
Della Tully Matthews 
Blanche Dingley Mathews 
Dorothy Mendelssohn 
Laura Neel 
Myrtle L. Oglesbee 
Mrs. Hal Holt Peel 
Lillian Powers 
Alexander Raab 
Bess Resseguie 
Adelaide Sanford 
Gaylord Sanford 
Clara Siegel 
André Skalski 
Rose Sorkin 
Estella A. Striplin 
Mrs. L. I. Taylor 
Gertrude Towbin 
Mary Voorhees 
Annette Walsh 
Jane Waterman 
C. Gordon Wedertz 
Merle McCarty West 
Elisabeth J. Wiley 
Gertrude Williamson 
Viola W. Wilson 
Esther Mills Wood 


JUNE 29 TO 
FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


LE! 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN MASTER TEACHER OF SINGING FAMO 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST (Mar. 1 to Sept. 1) 


ISAAC VAN GROVE 


NOTED OPERA COACH AND DIRECTOR 


Only Members of the Faculty and Guest Teachers* Teaching This Summer Are Listed on This Page 


* *# @ & * 


* 


* 


*e *# *# * 


Aurelia Arimondi 
Elizabeth Aupperle 
Arch Bailey 

Frances Hovey Bergh 
Nina Bolmar 

Eva Brown 

Gordon Campbell 
Faye Crowell 

Lola Gibson Deaton 
Herman Devries 
Myrtle Dunn 
Beatrice Dyke 

Effie Cline Fones 

L. D. Frey 

Rose Lutiger Gannon 
Maude Gutzmer 
Alice Hackett 
Richard Hageman 
Mabel Sharp Herdien 
H. H. Hamilton 
Stetson Humphrey 
Roy Emerson Jarman 
Margaret E. MacConachie 
Helen R. Marshall 


VOICE 


Pauline Castleman Morris 
Jessie Waters Northrop 
Ralph Page 
Lillian H. Polley 
Frantz Proschowski 
Francesca Proschowski 
Graham Reed 
Mrs. C. M. Robertson 
Camille Robinette 
Rosemary Rose 
Elizabeth Schmidt 
Marie DeWild Scott 
Ellis E. Snyder 
Estella A. Striplin 
George Stump 
George Sutton 
John Thomas 
Mary W. Titus 
Isaac Van Grove 
Rennie Pederson Walsh 
Vernon Williams 

* Viola W. Wilson 

* Wm. James Work 


VIOLIN 


Lois Dyson 

Max Fischel 
Margaret Fried 
Maurice Goldblatt 
Nan Gordon 

Guy Hartle 

Ray Huntington 
Ruth Keppel 
Christian Lyngby 


* John C. McKenzie 
Rudolph Reiners 

* Harry H. Ryan 
Leon Sametini 

* L. Dean Sands 
Mary Towbin 
Anah Webb 
Michel Wilkomirski 
Jacob Wolf 


EDWARD 


RENOWNED AMERIC 


WESLEY | 


WELL KNOWN COMPOS 


VOCAL COACE 


Blanche Barbot 
Julia LeVine 


CHURCH AND CO 
ORGAN 


Charles H. Demorest 
C. Gordon Wedertz 


MOVING PICT 
ORGAN 


Charles H. Demorest 
Helen Greenebaum 


VIOLINCELL 


Goldie Gross 


HARMONY, COMPC 
COUNTERPOIN 
ORCHESTRATI 

CANON AND FUL 


Gustav Dunkelberger 
Laura D. Harris 
Wesley LaViolette 
*Franklin Madsen 
Nellie J. Moench 
Jane Waterman 








STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable accommodations for men and women in 
college building. Piano furnished free with each room. Early reserva- 


tion necessary. 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, concert, 
church, orchestra, accompanying and part time positions are available 
to students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 








70 EAST VAN 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 14 


HICAGO 


BUREN. STREET ( 


CHICAGO MUSICAL 
COLLEGE BUILDING 


MUS 


) CHICAGO, IL 
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8, 1951 (SIX WEEKS 
SAMETINI HERMAN DEVRIES 


NIST AND TEACHER MASTER OPERA COACH AND VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


INS MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 


NIST FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST 


OLETTE MAURICE ARONSON 


D THEORY TEACHER WELL KNOWN TEACHER OF TEACHERS 








FATHER FINN 


NOTED AUTHORITY ON LITURGICAL MUSIC 


ANDRE SKALSKI 


FAMOUS POLISH PIANIST AND CONDUCTOR 


EVA BROWN 


ASSISTANT TO F. PROSCHOWSKI 


REPERTOIRE-INTERPRETATION 
CLASSES 
Vocal 


Frantz Proschowski 
*Richard Hageman 


Violin 
Leon Sametini 


Piano 
Rudolph Ganz 
Alexander Raab 
André Skalski 
Maurice Aronson 


TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES 
Vocal 


Frantz Proschowski 
Graham Reed 


Piano 

Rudolph Ganz 

Alexander Raab 

Edward Collins 

Julia Lois Caruthers 
«Blanche Dingley Mathews 
André Skalski 

W. Otto Miessner 


Violin 
Leon Sametini 
Max Fischel 


OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire- 
Action) 

Herman DeVries 

Isaac Van Grove 


LITURGICAL MUSIC COURSE 
CHORAL TECHNIQUE 
* Father Finn 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION ; 
BATON AND CHORAL CONDUCTING 
* W. Otto Miessner 
Hobart Sommers 
VOCAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
Frantz Proschowski 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 
* Walter Pyre 
Mabel L. Howatt 
Fannie B. Linderman 
* Helen Striblin Pyre 
* David W. Gavin 
Rose Schwartz 
* Emma Alexander 
CONCERT, LYCEUM, CHAUTAUQUA 
Mabel L. Howatt 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
Eleanor Harris Burgess 
Anne Bryan 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 
* Margaret Streeter 
DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck, Eccentric, 
Interpretative) 
Cecille Jean Barnett 
ACCOMPANYING CLASSES (Voice, Violin, 
Opera) 
* Richard Hageman 
Blanche Barbot 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 
Rudolph Ganz 


ORCHESTRAL AND OPERATIC CON- 

DUCTING 
André Skalski 
SOLFEGGIO 
EAR TRAINING 
* Franklin Madsen 

SCHOOL BAND AND ORCHESTRA 

LEADERS’ COURSE 


CLASS INSTRUCTION IN BAND AND OR. 


CHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA CONDUCTING 


SCHOOL BAND and ORCHESTRA ORGAN. 


IZATION 
Oscar W. Anderson 
* Harry H. Ryan 
ENSEMBLE, TWO-PIANO MUSIC, 
STRING, CHAMBER MUSIC 
André Skalski 
ACOUSTICS OF MUSIC COURSE 
* Wm. Braid White 
PIANO TUNING COURSE 
* George W. Thompson 
STRING ENSEMBLE 
Max Fischel 
SAXOPHONE, CLARINET, CORNET and 
TRUMPET 
Manuel V. Santos 


Clara Thurston 
FRENCH, ITALIAN 
Hubert Schmit 
Amedeo Nobili 


ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


Teachers from Loyola University (Chicago) 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Leon Sametini, Director 
All orchestra instruments not named above are taught by members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
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BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 


and Teaching Certificates are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge, fulfill re- 
quired number of Summer’s study to meet residence requirements, and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


4 | COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON request 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 
CARL KINSEY, President 
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»”) MUSICAL 
Boston Welcomes 
Chicago Civic Opera 


First Week’s Itinerary Favors Wagner — Performances of 
Superb Calibre Attract Music Lovers and Society. 
Boston debut in the role of Elsa. 


immediately established herself as an 
who would be gladly welcomed on 


two Redell’s 
Opera She 


Boston, Mass.—The opening of the 
visit of the Chicago Civic 
Con.pany to this city was the occasion for artist 
jubilation. Society came forth in its best any return. Seldom have the strains of 
regalia and an atmosphere of pleasant antici- Elsa's music been so beautifully sung. Never 
pation permeated the auditorium of the old did her magnificent voice lose its quality, 
3oston Opera House. The first night’s of and always did it please and satisfy. From 
fering, January 26, was Lohengrin, the cast a musical standpoint she is a finished prod- 
being Elsa, Emma Redell; Ortrud, Maria uct, and her acting was in keeping with the 
Olszewska; Lohengrin, Rene Maison; Tel remainder of her talents. 

ramund, Rudolf Bockelman; King Henry, Mr. Maison makes much of the role of 
Alexander Kipnis; conductor Egon Pollak. |Lohengrin. He sees him as an agreeable 
The occasion was also the signal for Mmx person, which fact is reflected in his imper- 


See 
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Lester is fully guaran- 
teed for ten years, or 
more than twice as long 
as any other make. 


weeks’ 








Write for Budget Terms 


Lester Piano Co. ... 


1306 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 
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How Lovely is the Hand of God 


Poem by 


Dorothy Dickinson 


Music by 
Raymond 
Loughborough 


Medium in C Low in Bp 


Price 50 cents 


We call special attention to 


this song which we class 
along with the best we have 
published recent years 
The music provides a fitting 
setting for the beautiful text. 


It is not difficult, 


and 


but has the 
poise musicianship of 
the truly inspired composer. 
Here 


able for 


is a song that is suit 


many Occasions 1n 


the church service. 


Oliver Ditson Company 
Boston Tew York 


179 Tremont St. 10 E. 34th St. 
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sonation. Furthermore, his voice is sufficient- 
ly robust to stand the strain of the difficult 
music. Mr. Kipnis lent his resonant voice 
and imposing personality to the role of King 
Henry. The excellence of his work is fa 
miliar to Bostonians. Mr. Pollak is greatly 
responsible for giving one of the best per- 
formances of Lohengrin we have recently 
heard. He brought from the entire cast a 
well co-ordinated and beautifully balanced 
performance. 
I. TROVATORE 

Rosa Raisa, the 
Madonna was re- 
with Claudia Muzio 


Due to the illness of 
scheduled Jewels of the 
placed by I! Trovatore, 
as Leonora. Richard Bonelli was the Count 
di Luna; Charles Marshall, the Manrico; 
Cyrena van Gordon, Azucena; Lazzari, Fer- 
rando . Roberto Moranzoni directed. 

Miss Muzio was in superb voice. 
warm, velvety and easily responsive to her 
dramatic demands. Mr. Marshall’s singing 
is brilliant and sure, indeed well suited to 
the intensities of such arias as Di Quella 
Pira. Miss Van Gordon’s Azucena was a 
colorful bit of interpretation and a luscious 
vocal output. Mr. Bonelli was excellent as 
the Count and his warm resonant voice made 
him outstanding in the cast. Mr. Moranzoni 
gave the score vitality and good pace so 
that the work seemed more of a coherent 
production, rather than sketchy arias at 
tached to an incoherent libretto. 


It was 


MEISTERSINGER AND LA BOHEME 

The afternoon bill of the third day of- 
fered one of the best performances of Meis- 
tersinger ever produced in Boston, this tak- 
ing into consideration the magnitude of the 
production and the many great artists who 
have interpreted Wagner's masterpiece. The 
entire cast sang and acted their respective 
parts as if they were especially fitted for 
them. Rene Maison was a handsome Walter. 
Maria Raejdl sang and acted well as Eva. 
Rudolph Bockelman was the Hans Sachs, and 
\lexander Kipnis the Pogner. Both were 
convincing and sang their music with un- 
derstanding. Edouard Cottreuil as Conrad, 
and Barre Hill as Augustus, made their re- 
spective parts stand out because of the at- 
tention to details, besides the artistry of 
their singing. Sonia Sharnova as Magdalene 
was poised, graceful and very capable. The 
conductor was Egon Pollak. 

La Boheme was the evening's bill. Claudia 
Muzio as Mimi, Antonio Cortis as Rodolfo, 
Richard Bonelli as Marcello, Virgilio Laz- 
zari as Colline, Sesire Defrere as Schaunard, 
and Irene Pavloska as Musette, in the prin- 
cipal roles, made for a beautifully sung Puc- 
cini work. The romantic appeal, genuine 
pathos of the ever-loved story, was tellingly 
told both by the vocal appeal of the singers 
and the effectiveness of Roberto ene ge ge 
conducting. A ballet, El Amor Brujo, by de 
when followed. The music of the work was, 


ebruary 7, 





Gigli in Chicago 


telegram was re- 
Johnston, manager of 
Gigli, trom ge Ott, Chicago 
manager, relative to the tenor’s ar- 
rival in Chicago for a concert: “Jan- 
uary 31—Gigli arrived safely today. 
There were thousands at the train to 
greet him. Newspaper representatives 
and committees by the dozens were 
there. Photographs were taken also. 
Such an ovation as Gigli received at 
the station and such a one as he will 
receive at his concert tomorrow is one 
of the outstanding events of the sea- 
son. To present such an outstanding 
artist as Gigli to the people of Chicago 
gives us much joy. BerTHA Orr. 
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of course, familiar, and the presentation was 
one of color and brilliancy. 


PELLEAS MELISANDE 


An admirable passerine of Pelleas and 
Melisande found Mary Garden in one of 
her favorite roles. With her was Barre Hill 
as Pelleas, of whom Miss Garden says there 
is no better Pelleas. One can appreciate the 
statement when viewing the sympathy and 
unity with which these two artists work. 
Not only do their voices blend beautifully, 
but their entire conception of the Debussy 
work is coordinated. Maria Claessens as 
Genevieve, Helen Freund as Yniold, Vanni- 
Marcoux as Golaud, Edouard Cotreuil as 
Arkel, and Antonia Nicolich completed the 
cast. Emil Cooper conducted. Mr. Vanni- 
Marcoux’s Golaud is remarkable. 


AND 


Dit WALKUERE 

On January 30, Wagner was again the at- 
traction as sung by the visiting opera com- 
pany. There was a crowded house. Mme. Van 
Gordon as Brunnhilde received an ovation. 
Emma _ Redell as Sieglinde and Theodore 
Strack as Siegmund, Chase Baromeo as 
Hunding, Sonia Sharnova as Waltraut, and 
Coe Glade as Rossweisse, made their indi- 
vidual roles valuable additions to a perform- 
ance which will long linger as a magnificent 
one. Egon Pollok did much to justify this 
claim; he seemed caught in the magic = a8 


gods. p\ 


Shelton’s New York Recital 
March 3 


Edgar Shelton’s recital, announced for Jan- 
uary 31, has been postponed owing to th: 
fact that the pianist sprained a ligament of 
his hand. The postponed recital will take 
place at the Town Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, March 3 


Lily Pons Makes Philadelphia 
Debut as Rosina in The Barber 


Youthful Coloratura Given Ovation in Rossini Work— 
Applause Lasts Several Minutes After Lesson Scene. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa,—Lily Pons, youthful 
coloratura who has been hailed in New York, 
made her local debut in the colorful role of 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville. 

The new singer may believe that she re- 
ceived the greatest ovation accorded any 
singer in years. Not only after the Una Voce 
Poco Fa, but after the lesson scene, when 
she sang Proch’s Air and Variations and 
Lo, Here the Gentle Lark, the enthusiasm 
reached pandemonium and at the end lasted 
for many minutes. 

Miss Pons revealed a 
youthful quality, greatly 
expert manner of handling it. 
is rare these days when so few 


voice of pure and 
enhanced by her 
Her technic 
artists seem 


to care to devote enough time and effort to 
develop their art seriously. 

Added to this is a keen sense of rhythm, 
a perfect trill and an impeccable staccato. 
Her feeling for finesse was evident at all 
times, never overdoing a part into which she 
threw herself wholeheartedly. She has good 
comedy sense, an unusual sense of the stage, 
and a delightful presence and personality. In 
all one would say that Miss Pons is a very 
valuable addition to the Metropolitan roster 
of distinguished artists, and any one who is 
thinking of going to hear her sing may be 
assured of an operatic performance distin- 
guished by beautiful singing and interpreta- 
tion. D>. S. 
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EDWARD JOHNSON 
ON NEW TAYLOR OPERA 


MUSICAL 


INTERVIEWED 


Popular Tenor, Who is Cast in Title Role, Impressed by 
Metaphysical Aspects of Peter Ibbetsen 


EDW. 
as Peter 


who is to sing the title 
premiere ot Deems Taylor's 
Peter Ibbetsen at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this afternoon (February 
enthusiastic over this new opera. The tenor 


Edward Johnson, 
role in the 


Ay 38 
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For Further details apply 
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{RD JOHNSON 


Lbbetsen 


reiused to make any detailed 
this time on the musical structure and plot 
ot the work, preferring to leave that to the 
press and publi after the first performances 
“Personally,” said Mr. Johnson, “I am 
confident of the success of this new addition 
to the Metropolitan repertory, both from a 
musical and a dramatic standpoint. 
“However,” he continued, “I am especially 
unpressed by the philosophical content of tire 
story. Recently there have been two drama 
tic successes produced on Broadway which 
deal with metaphysics—Berkeley Square and 
utward Bound. Du Maurier’s novel, Peter 
Ibbetsen (from which, as everyone knows, 
Deems Taylor took his libretto) was written 
in the 1800's, but perhaps it takes the twen 
tieth century public to appreciate the ideas 
embodied therein. The narrative of Peter 
Ibbetsen is built around the thought that 
what has appeared to be a dream world is 
perhaps the reality. We learn that a true 
dream or truth of life can always be recap 
tured and that what appears to be the reality 
of life—the ugliness and materialism—fades 


comments at 


COURIER 


away at death, leaving for eternity the beau 
ty, loveliness and continuity of what we 
have supposed to be dreams. 

“All this is set forth in the life and seem 
ingly sorrowful ending of Peter Ibbetsen 
The characters constantly step back into their 
as the true reality. The character 
Mary (sung by Miss Bori) 
whole beautiful philosophy in the lines with 
which she calls Peter to his supposed death: 

‘Dear heart, no more of dreams. 

Life is a dream; 

Death, the awakening . . 

Happy, happy death . . 

if you but knew 

For us there shall be no sorrow or parting 

Ever again. We two are one, 

And ever have been, 

And ever shall be. 

It is a far journey, Peter, 

But not a lonely one; 

For we shall go together, 

Hand in hand.’ 

“Mr. Taylor is so inspired in this work 
that one cannot but feel inspired in its inter 
pretation The opera is giving me endless 
ideas pportunities for mental and 
spiritual development, and it has a beauty 
and poetry which make the work a very 
living thing. Such an opera is not for 
momentary enjoyment only I teel certain 
that all who see and hear it will live many 
wonderful hours in retrospect.” 


dreams 


and o 


Heinrich Gebhard in Unique 
Concert 

\n unusual ce 

Hall, Bosten, on 

Symplhe 


neert was given at Jordan 
January 12, by the 18th 
my Orchestra, Raffaele Mar 

conductor. It was a Candle-light Con- 
cert participated in by Heinrich Gebhard, 
known pianist of that city, who gave a 
beautiful performance of the Mozart con- 
certo in C maior. Later on the program, he 
and three of his artist-pupils, Ethel Hutch- 


Century 


well 


expresses the 


21 
inson, Constance Morse and Reginald Board 
man, were heard in the Vivaldi concerto in 
\ minor, presented for the first time in 
Boston. The conductor, orchestra and solo- 
ists were all dressed in the costumes of the 
days of Louis XIV, with candles burning 
on the stage; the picture was charming and 
effective. The concert was greatly 
ful both with the audience and press 

Mr. Gebhard also played two recitals re 
cently, one at the Brae Burn Country Club, 
Auburndale, Mass., on January 18, and the 
other at the Chromatic Club, Boston, on the 
20th. On February 12, 13, 14 and 15 he will 
play the piano part in Loeffler’s Pagan Poem 
with the New York Philharmonic Orches 
tra, under Molinari, at Carnegie Hall. 


success 


Gest Composition Successful 

Elizabeth Gest’s musical setting of Vachel 
Lindsay’s poem, The Chinese Nightingale, 
was presented at the Art Alliance and before 
the Hathaway Shakespeare Society in Phil 
adelphia, on December 30 and January 2 re 
spectively by Mrs. Robert William Bailey 
Miss Gest was at the piano both times 
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Will 











resume her 
Private Lessons 
and 
Voice Consultation 


(interrupted while on tour) 


on or about May first 
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' Giuseppe Verdi in Word and Picture | 


Y (In eleven instalments; Part I appeared Dec. 13, 1930 PART IX (Part X next week with two instalments to follow) 
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(68-69) TWO 
FALSTAFF 
SILHOUETTES 
At left is Falstaff 
and Frau Fluth and 
at right Falstaff and 
the Page. 





RAMMA 


.f 27 


= aap ere a a ( eQ qian 
66) VERDI AT THE AGE OF EIGHTY 34 
Since his opera of early youth, Un Giorno di Regno, Verdi had not again ae , 
used a humoristic text. Yet the desire to write a comic opera was, as he ' é j Xs ? ‘Nephi ve 3 
himself stated, always a strong one with him. Arrigo Boito, the most \ | a HK 


gifted among Verdi's librettists, helped him to fulfill that desire, again t ins < = ies bl cca Bi 


taking up a subject of Shakespeare, this time a comic one, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, or Falstaff. (Painting by Meiticovitz, Property of G. 
Ricordi & Co. 
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67) A LETTER TO VICTOR MAUREL, 

written by Verdi relative to the role which the baritone was to sing in 

Falstaff. Dated July 19, 1892, the interesting point of the missive is that 70) TWO TELEGRAPHIC FORMS WRITTEN BY VERDI, 

only eight months before the premiere of the opera it was not yet decided and addressed to His Majesty King Humbert I of Italy. The upper one thanks the king for 
whether Maure! should sing Ford or Falstaff. It finally proved to be the his message of congratulations to Verdi on the occasion of the composer's eightieth birthday. 
latter. The translation is as follows: “In a short time it will be decided It reads: “I am proud that your majesty and our beloved king should have deigned to 
which part in Falstaff is for you. . . not later than the end of this month. remember my eightieth birthday. The elderly artist gratefully acknowledges your gracious- 
I will write you soon again in regard to it, etc. I am leaving tomorrow ness.” The second telegram was sent by Verdi to the king in acknowledgment of his 
for my home town. If you write address me at Busseto. Regards from majesty’s congratulations on the premiere of Falstaff. It reads: “Deeply moved, I thank 
your G. Verdi.” In the upper corner appears this sentence: “I hope you your majesty for your gracious act toward this artist whose only merit is in that he has 

received my other letter.’ (Original, Property of William Thorner) always loved his country and his art.” (Photo by Courtesy La Scala Museum) 
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(71-72) FACSIMILE VERDI LETTER AND ENVELOPE, d 
addressed to a G. Galimbarti, located at the famous summer resort Montecatini, in I 


x 
which the composer makes reservations for an apartment. The letter states: “At as a” 2 Wastes b deiey 
a - 


)Nevtecatrn 
Tar SX Nievele 


the end of this week we will go to Milan and on the first or second of July we 
will be at Montecatini and I beg of you to hold for me our usual apartment on { 
the first floor. From Milan I will let you know, either by letter or by telegram, te ‘ a a 
the exact day of our arrival, and from Milan you will hear also about the apartment (ne (thea o fone seth 

for Madame Stolz. Under any circumstances I am quite certain she will be arriving 

at about the same time as we. I greet you and believe me, yours truly, G. Verdi.” ’ ye XN 
The letter is dated Busseto, June 18, 1893. It will be remembered that Madame Orme (rre“e Y 

Stolz was the famous soprano to whom Verdi dedicated his Manzoni Requiem and 

who had sung in many of Verdi’s operas. It is understood that Verdi had more than is ( ~N 
a passing affection for Madame Stolz. But Mrs. Verdi was too wise to let such things vs Se \ , eee meade q “ ao f a - 
disrupt their married life. Not one Verdi love letter has ever been found. (Photo: — ™ 1 
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(73) A TRIBUTE 
TO VERDI, 
from the city of 
Trieste sent to him 
in May of 1893, 
shortly after the 
great success of 
rieste che daf gernaio def 1843 al maggio 1895, dal Dabucco af Patstaff. Falstaff. In short 


gu le scene def maggiore teatro, e su fe labbra del popolo. ripete,con amore oe gy “eo rs 

ro) yb fe VOB GRE divine armonic, Orieste che con Nila. great admirer and 

enova, Roma ¢ Ucnezia ¢é tra fe prime citta’ ad ammirare if mo, lover of Verdi's 

works and in 

company with 

modesto omaggio di gratifudine, affetlo ¢ PEVEV ENA 0 Nee DOH Ds Genoa, Rome and 

ese b 

poiche per quef particolare inte((etfo def bello che ferma if caval, oe Pon “" 

ey tere delle nazioni. Orieste senfe sua egni gloria ilafiana.a ies to give credit 

ies to the composer for 

UOT, NAG SG RO, his great talent. 

i : The citizens of Tri- 

non sara discaro Yinivecciare nella corona immortale che WU cinge este hope that he 

fa fronte venerata una foglia cresciuta su quest ultima pendice def. will deign to in- 

, : clude in his im- 

: mortal laurel crown 

a leaf of appreci- 

ation sent him by 

the beautiful Adri- 

atic port. (Photo 

by Courtesy La 
Scala Museum) 


no, 
w prodigio della perenne giovinesza def genio, manda oggia WOT 
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(74) VERDI IN HIS LAST YEARS 
Falstaff is Verdi's Song of the Swan. Although the master lived 
almost nine years after this work, he had put all composing aside. 
He passed his time in retirement and a very quiet life, and 
even more so after the death of his much loved wife, Giuseppina, 
in 1897. His niece, Maria Carara, nee Verdi, was the only one 
living who was close to the master at the end. To her he willed 
villa Sant’ Agata and she has maintained it just as Verdi left it. 
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Hurriedly composed music dies the same way. 
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what 
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(;00d music 


the people 


never, 
have to come 
Superior always are envi 


artists 
their colleagues that are furthest 
Music has its “wets” 
those that have 


dry 


spirit, 
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so great an opinion of then just plain 
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lord has a Casi balance ) 
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art’s 175th birthday occurred on January 27, 
world remembered _while it gave 


\ust 
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reverent 


thought to thos f Mozart’s rian con 
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distinguished virtuoso as by the or 
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much by the 

chestra 
ae a 

does not alwavs 

musicians 

genius 


The law of supply and demand 
operate effectively. See how many 
are who need genius and how little 


there 
there 1s 

he composer works with his head, the 
mentalist with his hands, the singer with his 
and the critic with his vocabulary \nd it is no easy 
matter to find expressions for the 
old old thing 


mnstru 

oice 
new San sami 
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Belated but none the less hearty congratulations 
to Giulio Gatti-Casazza, on his sixty-second birthday, 
February 5. That gentleman, 
is now in the twenty 
Phat 


which occurred hale, 
hearty, and artistically supreme, 
third vear of his regime at the Metropolitan 
institution has never had a better directorial heac 
4 

criticism to instruct; that 1s 
What, then, is the duty of 
a self-sought and self 
imposed means of making with a little 
sonal publicity, many free and luncheons, 
and innumerable complimentary concert and opera 
tickets thrown in 


It is not the duty of 
what teachers are for 
criticism? It has none. It is 
living, 
dinners 
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Search will soon begin, says a dispatch from Lule 
Sweden, for a 400-year-old church bell 
accidentally dropped into a river there 


which was 


wh n he ng 


transported across in a rowboat in the sixteenth cen 


tury. Another Sunken Bell, the opera by Respighi 
} 
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several seasons also seems to have 
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ed effectively. 
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other stage 
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seventy vears old amaz 


long 
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One of the New York papers prints a reproduc 
tion of the photograph of a sweet young thing sitting 
on an Indian rug, with some sort of an Indian wrap 
iround her, holding two Indian flutes. You might 
not think that this had anything to do with sctence, 
but it has. The photograph deals with the discovery 
inacave near Las Vegas, Nev., of these two ancient 
Indian flutes The flutes, minus the sweet young 
thing, have been placed in the Southwest Museum at 


\ngeles. 


The gentleman who, being out of a job, and con 
sequently presumably in need, and had the good for 
tune to win a $5,000 prize for a radio cabinet design, 
is certainly to be congratulated. to be 
an unusual case of prize money going where it would 
really be useful. As to the value of what the prize 
was given for, that is another question. What radio 
needs 1s not new cabinets but new programs. Thanks 
to the mergers of managers and broadcasters, pro 
grams are now likely to improve. Two things will 
stand in the way of this improvement. One is the 
radio advertiser who pays for the commercial 
the other is the apparently peculiar attitude of musi 
radio programs, though whether 
these really entirely free in their 
tion of programs one does not know It 
great day in the history of American radio 
orchestra works are given uncut and when the same 
sort of music is played and sung in radio broad 
casting studios as is to be heard in concert halls 
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What New York 1S capable of is being proved by 
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How much actual re 
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the great orchestra concerts now being given 
at the Roxy Theater. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Let us regard the molds in which music criticism 
is made, and if you will peruse them carefully you 
will see how simple it is for every man to be his own 
music critic. 

For instance, if the performer be a pianist, the 
occasion a recital, and the program one consisting 
of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Scarlatti, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Weber, Chopin, Field, Hummel, 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Moszkowski, MacDowell, De- 
bussy, Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Rubin- 
stein, Henselt, and half a dozen Russian composers, 
say: “We cannot judge this young pianist until we 
have heard him (her, or it) play Beethoven. 

If on the other hand the performer should essay 
an exclusive Beethoven program, counter with this: 
“It is impossible to judge of the player’s real capa- 
bilities in a program that did not permit of diversity 
of style.” 

Should the concert giver be possessed of very 
quick fingers, it is necessary to remark: “Soul was 
sacrificed to speed.” If the phrase be spun out and 
more attention paid to tone than to technic, the 
proper comment is: “A belated romanticist, who has 
not kept pace with the mechanical requirements of 
the twentieth century and defers to the ideals which 
inspired the pallid pianism of Thalberg and _ his 
school.” 

If the victim makes up a program perfectly bal- 
anced and representative of all styles and periods, 
but plays the modern works better than Beethoven, 
tell him that he “failed to penetrate the serious spirit 
of the Bonn master”; but should the Beethoven be 
better done than the moderns, comment wisely: “He 
is evidently a didacticist who burns the midnight oil, 
and lives the righteous musical life, but knows not 
the joys of exaltation in tone, of attuning his heart- 
strings to the sweet songs of the lyricist and of 
steeping his senses in the passionate measures of the 
moderns.” 

eRe 

As to singers, if the recitalist be from the opera, 
always point out that “opera technic is not conducive 
to a thorough mastery of the Lied, which requires 
qualities different from those necessary in opera, 
where gestures, makeup, . costume, orchestra and 
scenic background combine to cloak the singer’s defi- 
ciency in those finer vocal essentials which constitute 
concert art.” 

If a concert singer makes a debut in opera, of 
course “those finer vocal essentials which constitute 
art were lost through the scenic background, costume, 
orchestra, makeup and gestures, the qualities re- 
quired for the mastery of opera being different from 
those of the Lied which is not conducive to a thor- 
ough mastery of opera technic.” 

When Brahms, Schumann, Franz, Schubert, Wolf 
and Strauss form the program ask why there is no 
place for American composers. When American 
composers appear in the list, explain that their place 
is not with the immortal masters and that the works 
of the natives suffer from such comparison and con- 
tact. If a singer has a large voice, accuse him of 
shouting and “lacking in artistic discrimination.” If 
he has a small voice, announce that his “vocal re- 
sources are limited and make it impossible for him 
to rise to great dramatic heights.” 

If his diction is muddled, protest indignantly. If 
it is perfect complain that he “overemphasizes his 
vowels and consonants and lays more stress on the 
manner than on the matter of the song.” If a young 
opera singer acts badly, it is your duty to bring out 
the fact that she has had no experience and is pain- 
fully amateurish. If she acts with great finish and 
intelligence, reproach her for being sophisticated 
and knowing all the tricks of her trade. 

Should there be absolutely nothing to disparage 
about the opera singer, you can always save your 
reputation as a critic by saying that “the interpreta- 
tion lacked breadth.” 

2 Re 


In reviewing the work of conductors confine your- 
self mostly to discussion of “tempi” and “readings,” 
and, in general, follow the rules laid down for pian- 
ists. It is well to attack violinists principally on the 
ground of repertory. If they do not play Brahms 
and Beethoven, say that they are not thorough. If 
they play Brahms and Beethoven, make clear to them 
that ‘Wieniawski, Paganini and Vieuxtemps repre- 
sent the most idiomatic writers for the violin and a 
virtuoso who does not perform their music fails 
to enter into the very soul and spirit of the instru- 
ment.” 


Tell cellists always that the cello literature is ex- 
tremely limited and that there are few great players 
on the knee fiddle. Don’t forget to speak of the 
Saint-Saens concerto as “facile and engaging.” 

npr e 

And then, the composers—but that is another 

movement. 
ener e 

In the Nazione, Caterina Pigorini-Beri, the Italian 
authoress, publishes some recollections of Verdi and 
his wife, Giuseppa Strepponi: “When Lombroso de- 
clared that Verdi could not be regarded as a genius, 
because he was thoroughly normal and settled his 
own affairs in sensible fashion, I sent the composer 
an article of mine about the anthropologist and en- 
titled ‘The Evils of the System.’ Verdi thereupon 
sent me an answer from Monte Catini, in which he 
wrote: ‘1 owe you a reply, but do you know, worthy 
Madame Caterina, that it is a great piece of good 
fortune for an artist, who is dependent on the good 
will of the public, to have the press work against 
him? It enables the artist to remain independent. 
He does not have to lose time thanking this or that 
person; does not have to heed the advice of others ; 
and is enabled to write freely, as his heart and fancy 
suggest, and if he has the stuff in him to do it, he 
creates—and creates well.’ ” 

Verdi’s wife wrote to Madame Pigorini-Beri: 
“After | am assured that our house is clean, that 
no buttons are missing on Verdi's garments, and 
that the meal is well on its way toward successful 
cooking, I devote myself either to some good book 
in order to try to learn therefrom some of the thou- 
sand things | do not know, or else I walk in our 
garden and ponder on the inexpressible wonders of 
creation, and reflecting and thinking, | wander on 
until it seems almost a miracle that I do not catch my 
foot in the vegetation and fall headlong to the 
ground.” Verdi told the authoress on one occasion 
how he had listened from behind a hedge in his gar- 
den to the conversation of two peasants returning 
from market at Cremona. Peasant No. 1 asked 
Peasant No. 2 how that man who owned the garden 
had acquired his wealth. Peasant No. 2 answered: 
“Faith, I don’t know. All I’ve ever seen him do is 
to make dots on paper and then buy estates.” 
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Chicago, January 14 
Dear Variations: 


As a great admirer of your column, | take the liberty 
f sending you the accompanying envelope, with its char- 


Herta ber Mapp 


Cyvica {0 


ul Givic (pera 
pret. | 


acteristic 
from Berlin, to Mr. Kipnis, of the Chicago Opera. 

I trust that the naive inscription on the envelope may 
amuse you as much as it did the recipient antl me. 


remark for forwarding, which inclosed a letter 


Very truly yours, 


Mrs. Hentot Levy. 
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At the Netherland Hotel a dining lady asked that 
the orchestra perform Schubert’s Serenade. Some 
minutes later the waiter came for the dessert order 
and the lady said: “Crépe Suzette.” 

“For heaven's sake,” interjected her husband, 
“don’t have that piece about crépe; tell ‘em to play 
something lively.” 

Le nd 

Jose Iturbi is one of the few pianists to be seen 
frequently at the Opera. In fact he is seen every- 
where about New York. Maybe that is one of the 
reasons—aside from his recognized pianistic talents 
—why so many persons are seen at his recitals here. 
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Dvorak’s New World Symphony sounds very Old 
Worldish these days. 

a nd 

The Collector, a magazine for autograph hunters, 
cites in its January issue the prices of various avail- 


25 
able signatures. One notes that Sir Edwin Arno!d’s 
is quoted at $3, the same price as that of Eleonora 
De Cisneros’, operatic contralto. Czerny also is in 
the $3 class. Chadwick, American composer, fetches 
only $1, while Robert J. Burdette, American humor- 
ist, sells at $1.50. Catalani, the famous Italian sing- 
er, is priced at $6, while $1 buys either George 
Gould and David B. Hill, respectively, capitalist, and 
Governor of the State of New York. Cabinet offi- 
cers can be had at fifteen cents each. No critics are 
offered in the catalogue. 
Re 
Philadelphia, Pa 


See » January 15 
Dear Variations: 

In a recent visit to the Philadelphia Free Library, I read 
a statement that interested me very much. It was in an 
article on “The old, old national anthem demand” in the 
Editor’s Song, published in the Australian Musical News, 
Melbourne, November 1, 1930. The statement follows: 

“Sad to relate some of the best national anthem tunes 
were literally stolen by their users from other nations 
America’s Star Spangled Banner is being mentioned by 
those who are throwing words about in the vain wish to 
have a national anthem. That officially adopted tune of the 
American republic was bagged by an American from some 
English man-of-war officers he heard singing a song called 
‘To Anacreon in Heaven.’” 

This remark seems to have the earmarks of an interna 
tional slur. Is it true? 

If not, why has it not been refuted? Whose duty is it to 
defend America’s good name in a case of this kind? 

1 would appreciate it very much if either you or one of 
your contributors would enlighten me as to the truth or 
falsity of the statement published in the Australian Musical 
News. 

Very truly yours, 
F. RI 

Alas! F. R. L., your commendable patriotic heat is 
misplaced, for the Melbourne paper’s statement is 
only too true. Worse still, Anacreon in Heaven is 
a drinking song. 

a ed 

The indefatigable statistician of the New York 
limes, figured out in a ‘recent Sunday issue 
of that paper, how many nationalities (and in what 
percentages) are represented in the orchestras of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, the Philharmonic, 
the Manhattan (Hadley, conductor) and Roxy 
Theatre. The counts shows that the Russians lead, 
with a total of 98 members in the four orchestras, 
the Italians are second with 88 members, and the 
United States comes a close third, with 86. All told, 
the figures are nothing for our land to be proud of, 
it view of the much advertised general recent musi- 
cal advance of this country, the numerous opportu- 
nities for young students to learn, and the intense 
interest expressed on every side in the welfare of 
musicians of American birth. 

| an en A 

Jazz composers do not seem to have heard that the 
greatest art is to conceal art. 

| a nd 

The appended unfamiliar aphorisms by Liszt are 
translated and submitted by E. P-: 

Success and | are first cousins. 

I like Mendelssohn; Schumann I esteem; I admire 
Berlioz, and I love Wagner. 

Berlioz’s “Faust” resembles a fine landscape, 
whose beauty is obscured because it contains too 
many figures. 

loachim is a man after the heart of art. 

Rubinstein possesses much talent, but in no single 
direction does his talent reach the summit. 

Berlioz is a stream of lava which drives boulders 
before it. 

Classicism is a bone from which all marrow has 
been drawn out. 

P. belongs to those people who have discovered 
that it is not necessary to eat—one need only dine 

There are two kinds of artists—those that are al- 
ready Philistines, and those who endeavor to become 
Philistines. 

When my friends act diplomatically toward me, 
I play the part of a fool. 

> Fe FF 

Alexander Woollcott, the literary sharp who tells 
radio listeners all about the new books, made a 
digression into the musical vineyard the other eve 
ning, and announced to his startled hearers that he 
hates Wagner and likes only operas that have tunes 
to whose rhythm he can tap his foot. If air waves 
possibly reach to Heaven, Wagner must have been 
disconcerted to hear about his footless music dramas 

S& & & 

At Sardi’s restaurant a small group were discuss 
ing an operatic question last week, and one of them 
said that with the exception of Rosenkavalier, all the 
very successful new lyrical works of the past thirty 
years or so were by Italians. 

The speaker gave the list as Boheme, Tosca, But 
terfly, and then he hesitated for a moment 

“And Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
eager Neapolitan waiter chimed in. 

LEONARD LIEBLING 


the 
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Erskine Raps the Colleges 


“ John Erskine has conferred a very genuine benefit 
upon music in America and American music and mu- 
sicians by contributing an article to the New York 
Herald Tribune magazine. It was printed on Sun- 
day, January 25. The title of it is Music’s Place in 
Education. It deals very largely with that which 
happens to our young people when they go to col- 
lege, and is a scathingly severe indictment of the atti- 
tude of the American college toward the arts. 

Erskine knows as much as anybody could know 
about this particular subject. He is that extremely 
rare bird, an artist who is also a professor, a musi- 
cian who is also a writer, and a professor who also 
writes fiction. In spite of his academic associations 
he has remained the artist, and he evidently feels 
strongly upon the subject of what colleges should do 
for art and what art most certainly does for the 
individual and all humanity. 

He begins his article by pointing out that if we 
examined the college curriculum we would be amazed 
at the small provision it makes for certain essentials 
of culture. He points out that in actual instruction 
and in the daily life of the students the arts have 
so meager a representation that they might as well 
not be represented at all. He shows, and this is a 
point that should be given careful consideration and 
thought, that the reason so many Americans take a 
dislike for music is that their musical education has 
been frustrated. 

It seems that Americans are musical as children, 
and that as children they show extraordinary facility 
in making music. This, if properly nurtured, grows 
up with them until they reach high school age, when 
they become orchestra players, and are preparing 
themselves to enjoy music as a life-long vocation. 
And it may continue, as Dr. Erskine says, “if they 
do not go to college.” 

“If they do not go to college,” he writes, “they 
have a fair chance of keeping up their music. In 
all sections of the land are springing up what are 
usually called junior orchestras, recruited chiefly from 
young people who enjoyed playing during their high 
school courses and who would like to keep on after 
graduation. Since they continue more or less in 
the same community, since they usually, or in many 
cases, own their instruments, it is not hard to bring 
them together to play for fun. Some energetic per- 
son calls them and they respond. On the other hand, 
if they go to college they are almost certain to drop 
their music.” 

Erskine points out that our universities continue 
to ignore the arts and have an unconscious and tra- 
ditional hostility toward them. He says: “Perhaps 
American educators believe that the arts are things 
for children to amuse themselves with and get over.” 

The average educator thinks about music just 
what the average business man thinks about it—that 
it is a dangerous disease and well to fight shy of. 


4 —---- 
Gigli, Tenor and Gentleman 


There was a time, not so long ago, when operatic 
tenors were as capricious and self-centered as prima 
donnas, when great instrumentalists did not have 
their hair cut (a la Liszt et al), when prominent 
actors had uncontrollable tempers and French poets 
and painters lived in attics under mansard roofs and 
wore long scarfs, velvet jackets and exaggerated peg- 
top trousers. Those were the “Bohemian” days. 
But all that is changed. Today tenors have the men- 
tal equanimity of bankers (and sometimes as much 
money), pianists are regular customers of the bar- 
ber, and even prima donnas have good words for 
their rivals. 

A notable example of the 1931 type of operatic 
tenor is Beniamino Gigli, who besides being a great 
artist, is a gentleman whose unaffectedness, benevo- 
lence toward lesser fellow-singers, considerateness, 
charitableness and all round “bonhommerie” (good 
fellowship) have endeared him to the public of the 
entire musical world. 

For several years past Gigli has punctuated his 
summer vacations with charitable appearances in 
Italy and elsewhere, gaining enormous sums for the 
ebjects of his bounty. A recent charming gesture 
m his part was enacted at the first appearance of Lily 
Pons at the Metropolitan in Lucia. Gigli was the 
Edgardo and sang magnificently; the curtain calls 
were as much for him as for the remarkable young 
soprano. But the tenor stayed unobtrusively in the 
background and made the young lady the center of 
the ovations, finally imprinting a courtly kiss on her 
forehead. 

Now comes the news that Gigli, in consequence of 
the prevalence of indisposition among the Metro- 
politan forces, has consented to interrupt his concert 
tour and will make a special journey from Tulsa, 
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Okla., to sing in Traviata opposite Lucrezia Bori on 
February 13 and with Lily Pons in Rigcletto on the 


21st. 
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A Notable Achievement of the 
Cleveland Orchestra 


When the Cleveland Orchestra, which, since its or- 
ganization, has been conducted by Nikolai Sokoloff, 
was ten years old, John Long Severance, president 
of the Musical Arts Association by which it is spon- 
sored, and Mrs. Severance attended the birthday con- 
cert and stood in their box to bow to the applause 
which greeted the announcement of their gift of a 
million dollars to build a permanent home for the 
orchestra. The gift was contingent upon the pro- 
vision of a permanent endowment and maintenance 
fund, which was subscribed in a popular campaign in 
1929. 

In the history of symphonic music in America this 
will go down as one of the most notable events. 
Severance Hall, the permanent home of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, was dedicated on February 5 with 
a concert conducted by Nikolai Sokoloff. A photo- 
graph of the grand foyer in the building is shown 
elsewhere in this issue, and detailed information of 
the affair will follow. But the almost unprecedented 
importance of the culmination of more than thirty 
years of effort can scarcely be told in a news item, 
nor is any news item likely to give Mrs. Adella Pren- 
tiss Hughes the credit she deserves for this great 
development. When we look over the field and ask 
ourselves how many symphony orchestras in the 
United States have their own building especially 
erected for them, and have a permanent endowment 
fund as well, we find that Cleveland stands almost 
alone. Thirteen years ago Mrs. Hughes, secretary 
and manager of the Cleveland Orchestra, brought 
Nikolai Sokoloff to Cleveland, and ever since that 
time she has been unceasingly active in her efforts 
to make Cleveland one of the leading orchestra cen- 
ters of the United States, if not of the world. The 
culmination of this energy and perseverance is 
Severance Hall and the endowment fund. 
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Competition Extensions 


The extension of time for the receipt of composi- 
tions entered for the Hollywood Bowl prize from 
February 1 to March 1 is only another of those 
irregularities which are casting discredit upon the 
entire field of competition. Composers who have 
hastened to have their works ready for February 1 
would be fully justified in protesting this extension. 
If the prize givers themselves have no respect for 
their self-made regulations how can they expect 
anyone else to have any respect for them or any 
faith in the fairness of the prize giving? 

It has become a regular habit of prize givers to 
extend the time. The suspicion is that some of the 
important people who might offer compositions have 
not been heard from and so time is given for them 
to “come through.” There have been rumors and 
rumblings among composers for several years past ; 
rumors and rumblings that have reached this office. 
Composers are angry, and it appears that they have 
a right to be. 

The Musicat Courier does not, of course, sug- 
gest that there is any irregularity in Hollywood. No 
doubt the matter is just as stated, that “so many 
requests were received for a later closing date that 
the directors decided to act upon the pleas.” Com- 
posers tell us that, in view of all of the extensions 
not only for receipt of MS. but of the date of 
award as well, there must be some doubt as to the 
anonymity’ of the competition. Composers have 
brought letters to this office from the prize givers 
showing that the secret and sealed envelope that con- 
tains their name and address has been opened. (Since 
they are written to, the envelope must have been 
opened.) This envelope has on the outside a sign 
of some sort, which corresponds with a similar sign 
on the MS. The envelope is only to be opened when 
the winning work has been chosen to discover who 
wrote the winning work. 

In numerous competitions in recent years pleas 
have been made for extension. This, in itself, de- 
stroys the idea of strict anonymity. There should be 
no correspondence between contestants and prize 
givers. Any indication of identity from any con- 
testant should automatically disqualify that contest- 
ant. Composers have told us they would not submit 
works to competitions because they had no faith 
in the fairness of those concerned. “All cut and 
dried,” they say. Anyhow, they claim, some of the 
judges are sure to know some of the handwriting. 

We do not believe that this is the case; at least 
we know that judges occasionally refuse to vote on 
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certain works with which they are familiar. But if 
prize competitions are ever to have the value they 
should have they must be conducted on the strictest 
of lines, so that no possible question of unfairness 
may arise. There should be no extensions, no corre- 
spondence with competitors, nothing in the smallest 
degree questionable—and it should be required that 
MS. be in the handwriting of a copyist. 
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McCormack’s Generosity 
John McCormack’s voice first charmed Ameri- 


cans when, as a youth of not quite nineteen, he sang 
in the Irish Village at the St. Louis World Fair. 
At that time he received for his services the equiva- 
lent of ten pounds a week—about $48.60—for which 
he had to sing twice each day. What the famous 
tenor’s drawing and earning powers became subse- 
quently and still are is too well known to the musi- 
cal world to require comment at this time. 

On January 28, McCormack found himself again 
in St. Louis, much to the benefit of the Boys Club 
of that city, which is made up of a dozen different 
races and denominations. With characteristic gen- 
erosity the tenor gave a concert on their behalf with 
a net financial result of over $12,000. He drew the 
largest and what might be called the most enthusias- 
tic audience that ever gathered in St. Louis. 

At his recent recital at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music the tenor sang to a teeming house, 900 per- 
sons overflowing onto the stage and into the avail- 
able standing room space. It was the biggest audi- 
ence McCormack has ever had in Brooklyn, and the 
Academy has never held a bigger concert audience. 
Paderewski is the only other artist who filled that 
house this season, and the great pianist had no people 
sitting on the stage, as it is not his custom to permit 
it. McCormack has had record houses wherever he 
has appeared this season. 


> 


Bucharoff’s Masterwork 

The appearance of Simon Bucharoff’s instruction 
book for pianists is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance. This work is entitled The Modern Pianist’s 
Textbook and was published by the Allegro Musical 
Art League of America, Inc., as the first of its pro- 
posed issues of educational works and compositions 
by American composers. The book will be reviewed 
in detail as soon as possible. That is a matter which 
will take time, since the work contains more than 100 
pages, crowded full with all sorts of information, 
everything in fact that the piano student is ever likely 
to need. Mr. Bucharoff has condensed the informa- 
tion and has tabulated it so that the book has the 
appearance, and is in fact a sort of encyclopedia of 
piano playing. He has resolved into brief form every 
individual problem of the pianist, these problems 
being taken from the works of great composers and 
then tabulated by Mr. Bucharoff and made into 
exercises. 


At 


New Life in an Old Role 


Rosa Ponselle’s second performance of Violetta 
in La Traviata on January 26 drew a sold-out house 
to the Metropolitan—and one of the most enthusi- 
astic audiences of the season. In glorious voice, 
Miss Ponselle acted the role magnificently. It is true 
that the dramatic soprano’s version of the Lady of 
the Camellias has created some comment, perhaps, 
because we are more accustomed here to hearing it 
sung by a coloratura soprano. But to us Miss Pon- 
selle’s God-given voice gives the familiar score new 
pulsating life and her characterization of a red- 
blooded woman’s love sacrifice supplies heart-throbs, 
too. We may possibly hear her in the role again 
later in the season, when she returns for additional 
performances. She will also include it in her Covent 
Garden repertory next Spring. 


a ee 


The Schubert Memorial 


The formation of a Schubert Memorial Committee 
in Dayton, Ohio, with Mrs. H. E. Talbott at its head 
is a further evidence of the achievement of this ex- 
cellent organization. Olga Samaroff, whose idea it 
was to create the Schubert Memorial, knows by ex- 
perience and observation how greatly in need of 
support is the gifted young artist. The Schubert 
Memorial has already attained results that have clear- 
ly demonstrated the practicability of the plan. The 
organization of a local committee like this one in 
Dayton, winning to the cause of so notable an art 
patron as Mrs. H. E. Talbott, is cause for congratu- 
lation. 
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THis, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








WHAT Do YOU WISH TO KNOW? 


(This department has been established because of the many requests for information re- 


ceived over the telephone. 
inquiries by mail. 
be answered by mail.) 


Ethel Leginska Is One 
Are there any women musicians who have 
won recognition in the three-fold capacity 
of conductor, composer and artist ?—Mrs. 
T. H. B., Kansas City, Mo. 

Yes; one who comes to mind at the 
moment is Ethel Leginska, who is well 
known as pianist, composer and con- 
ductor. 


Blue Songs Older Than Jazz 


I have had an argument with a friend as 
to which is older, blue songs or jazz. I 
would appreciate it if you would settle this 
question for us.—W. W., Bronx, N. 

Blue songs are older than jazz, oiler 
had a vogue in the South many years 
before jazz became popular. 


, 


Was Josef Hofmann a boy prodigy ?—J. H., 
Frankfurt, Mich. 
Yes, and one of the greatest among 
pianists. When he was ten years of age 
in 1887—he gave fifty-two concerts in 
America. 


Her Real Name Is Emma Roquer 
I understand that Emma Calve is not Mme. 
ye s real name. Can _ tell me what 


—A. L., Buffalo, N. 


* Her real name is “heute Rouse. 


Foreign Musical Magazines 
Please give me some information on 
where I can secure a complete line : —— 
musical magazines and journals— cr 
Washington, D. C. 
The International see Company, 131 
Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


An Enigma 

I have been interested in reading musical 
criticism in the New York daily papers for 
a long time, and the more I read the more 
puzzled do I become as to what the music 
critics who write these reports consider im- 
portant and why. Some of them write e<- 
tended information concerning compositions 
by classic composers, all of which can be 
found in any dictionary of music, while giv- 
ing scarcely any information, or even criti- 
cal comment, concerning new works pre- 
sented, and very often no information what- 
ever about the artists or organizations by 
which these works are performed. Does a 
newspaper cease to 2 : “newspaper when 
it concerns music? , New York. 

It seems sine ‘aden to bunch 
all of the critics in a single group. 
They differ as much in their methods 
and opinions as do average human be- 
ings. We agree with you that the 
things some of the critics write are 
amazing, and that their opinions are 
often still more so. It certainly would 
be a welcome reform if critics were to 
confine their remarks to information 
and would give extended reports con- 
cerning the performance of new works 
and the appearance of new artists, 
whether these works and artists are fa- 
mous elsewhere or not. A new compo- 
sition given on a New York concert 
stage may be, for all the critic knows, 
a supremely great work, or the intro- 
duction to the pebtic of a supremely 


POET'S CORNER 


In Memory of Victoria K neisel 
Willeke 


That Death should draw his heavy bow 
across 

The thin high string of life and snap its 
cry, 

Defeat that miracle we glorify 

Of frail somatic art; yet in this loss 

The resonance of inward flame that bears 

The rousing vibrance of intenser things 

Blends tone with spirit far beyond these 
flares 

Where soul from self lifts on enraptured 
wings. 

Then on this instrument so wrought of clay, 
When slow impassioned sorrow comes to 
play, 
Though all 

breath 
Be mangled by the heavy hand of Death, 
Our God recruits a music in the string 
To amplify above dull mortaling. 
—Nellion Jones 


the glory of the tone’s quick 


Readers therefore are requested not to ‘phone but to send their 
Letters of general interest will be answered in this column; others will 


great creative talent. The same applies 
also to artists who make their debut 
here. At all events, what is news should 
be given first place in the newspapers, 
and it is not news when an internation- 
ally known artist or conductor gives 
internationally known works. 


American Artists at the Metropolitan 

Every year I read of more and more 
American artists having been engaged for 
the Metropolitan, and I am wondering if we 
do not now have nearly as many native 
artists there as foreign. I would appreciate 
an answer to this question. Also, | would 
like to know how long Gatti-Casazza has 
been director of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company.—A. L., Waco, Texas. 

While there are still many more for- 
eigners on the roster of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in New York, Gatti- 
Casazza himself reports that there are 
more Americans in the casts than at 
any previous time in the history of the 
Opera House. Gatti-Casazza has guided 
the destinies of the Metropolitan since 
1908 
Founded by Mary Louise Curtis Bok 
It would be very helpful to me if you 

could let me know who founded the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia, Pa.— 
T. F., London, England. 

The Curtis Institute 
created, in 1924, under an endowment 
by Mary Louise Curtis Bok, and is 
operated under a charter of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps It Was Willem Wall 

I am trying to find out the name of the 
man who won wide recognition because of 
his accomplishments in utilizing music in 
the treatment and prevention of mental di- 


of Music was 


Van de 


MARY 


can give me 


seases. Any information you 
Pitts- 


will be greatly appreciated—R. E., 


burgh, Pa. 


Perhaps the man _ have in mind is 
Willem Van de Wall. It is understood 
that he took up the study of music with 
the avowed purpose of determining its 
psychological and sociological value. 
Cures and partial cures have been attri- 
buted to him in his musical activities in 
the various State institutions of Penn- 


sylvania, as well as in other places. 


I SEE 


Mary Garden is singing with the Chicago 
Civic Opera in Boston but will not go 
on tour. 

Pons has been engaged for the forth- 
coming season of opera at the Colon in 

Suenos Aires. 

Adrien Newens is the new administrative 
head of the Ithaca Conservatory. 

The Detroit Orchestra will broadcast the 
American School of the Air program on 
February 12. 

Denis F. McSweeney continues as McCor- 
mack’s exclusive manager. 

The Columbia Concerts Corporation and its 
constituent members state that the broad- 
casting rights of the artists under their 
control remain unchanged. 

Charles Cooper has been appointed to the 
faculty of the Austro-American Con- 
servatory, Mondsee, Austria. 

Charles L. Wagner says he is still in the 
concert business with bells on, and he 
doesn’t care who rings them. 

S. L. Rothafel (“Roxy”) will 
Rockefeller City Theater Center. 

The Fontainebleau School of Music is to be 
housed in a new building. 

The competition for the Hollywood 
prize has been extended from 
ary 1 to March 1. 

The Theater an der Wien in Vienna is in 
stalling a Hall of Fame for its most 
prominent authors. 

Emil Sauer will soon celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of his career as pianist. 


Lily 


direct the 


Be wl 
Febru- 


1s ARDEN 


(center) with Mr. and Mrs. Maeterlinck sdter the performance of the Debussy-Maeterlinck 


opera, Pelleas and Melisande, 
just scored a triumph as Melisande in ‘the 
Chicago Civic Opera this season. 

many roles. 


on January 27, 


1920. 


The distinguished singing-actress has 
sole performance of the opera given at the 
Melisande is one of the most celebrated of the soprano’s 
(Photo © Mishkin). 


Anent Jeritza 

Answers to the following queries would 
settle a dispute which I have just had with 
a fellow musician: In what role did Jeritza 
debut in opera, and in what year did she 
make her first appearance at the Metro 
politan?—B. K., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Mme. Jeritza made her operatic debut 

as Elsa in Lohengrin in Ohlmutz, Mo 

ravia. She made her first appearance 

in New York at the Metropolitan in 

1922 


THAT 

The School of Musicianship for Singers gave 
Haensel and Gretel at the New Jersey 
State Museum, Trenton 

A testimonial concert was given to Wilson 

Lamb by his pupils. 

hundred singers from choirs conducted 

by former Westminster Choir School 

students gave a concert in Columbus, 

Ohio, January 22. 

The Schubert Bund is erecting 
to Hugo Wolf in Vienna. 

The Cleveland Orchestra has inaugurated a 
series of concerts for children. 

The second informal students’ recital by 
pupils of the Music School of the Henry 
Street Settlement was given on Febru- 
ary 1. 

Wally Toscanini, daughter of 
Toscanini, was married to Count ( 
barco Albani on January 30. 

Carl Weinrich has completed his Modern 
Organ Music Recitals, and will resume 
Bach Recitals in April 

Grandma Wright, age 87, pupil of Haggerty 
Snell, is singing publicly in Austin, Tex 

Wesley Sontag, violinist, and Walter Kob, 
pic anist, are giving joint recitals for 
groups of children. 

Clarence Dickinson’s annual lecture recitals 
at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, continue on Tuesdays at four 
o'clock 

Lauri-V¢ sIpi will sing the title role in 
helm Tell at Verona this spring. 

Edgar Shelton’s New York recital, origin 
ally scheduled for January 31, has been 
postponed until March 3 

Frances Alda and Frank La 
broadcast regularly twice a week 

George Copeland, pianist, was soloist with 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra re 
cently. 


Five 


a monument 


Arturo 
‘astel 


Wil- 


Forge now 


Nicolai Berezowsky, composer and violinist, 
will conduct the Boston Symphony in 
his own symphony March 13 and 14 

There is an interesting interview with Cyrena 
Van Gordon in this issue. 

A performance of Hadley’s Mirtil in Arcadia 
will be given tomorrow by the Man- 
hattan Symphony Orchestra and the 
Manhattan Choral Club, the composer 
conducting. 

Arthur Hartmann is seriously ill in 
delphia. 

Dr. G. de 
man’s 


Phila- 
Koos is to manage Paul White- 
1932 tour of Europe 


Pleiades Club Offers Scholarships 


The Pleiades Club offers through its 
members free scholarshps in the various 
branches of art to those whose talents have 
been handicapped by financial inst iffic iencies 
Four offers of scholarships are on file with 
the chairman of the Scholarship ¢ ‘ommittee, 
Howard S. Neiman, 233 Broadway, New 
York, to whom all letters regarding an audi 
tion should be addressed. The four scholar- 
ships are offered by Arthur Stahlschmidt, 
Philip Mittell, Michel Sciapiro and Charles 
K. Davis. 


IN RETROSPEC T 


The Kneisels and MacDowell 
in 1893 


The following excerpt is culled from the 
Boston letter which appeared in the Musical 
Courter of April 5, 1893, written by the local 
correspondent at that time, Philip Hale 

“The last concert by the Kneisel Quartet 
this season was given the 27th ult. in Chick 
ering Hall. The program was as follows 


Quartet, D major, op. 64, No. 5. Haydn 
Sonata Tragica, for — 
(first time) ... ..++---MacDowell 
Quartet, A major, op. 41, No. 3...Schumann 
“The pianist was E, A. MacDowell. 


“The sonata provoked loud discussion 
Some think it bombastic, affected and an 
inducer to gaping. Others think it a strong, 
original and exciting work. All agree that 
it was well played.” 
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“T Am Too Decent TO Be INTERESTING,” Nays Cyrena 
VAN Gorpdon IN Exc.usive INTERVIEW 


Distinguished American Mezzo of Chicago Civic Opera Believes Grand Opera is Entering Its Greatest Era Because American 
Public Is Beginning to Know It Through the Radio—She Is Not Superstitious, Her New York Recital 
Being Scheduled for Friday, February 13—To Sing Brunnhilde in Walkuere in Boston 


Cyrena Van Gordon had made an ap 
pointment with us and we went to her 
home on the so-called “gold coast” in Chi 
cago Re: aching there we were ushered in 
by her butler, who informed us that the 
distinguished mezzo-soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera-was not at home 

Really this is strange, as she made an 

pointment with us,” said we to the 
butler 

“Oh, madame went to your office.” 

Thus as fast as a taxicab would carry us, 
we went back to the Orchestra Building, 
and, reaching our office, discovered Mme 
Van Gordon busily engaged reading an in 
terview we recently had with Mary Garden 

“A great artist and a very interesting one,” 
said Mme. Van Gordon. 

“Yes, but you, too, are a very interesting 
personage in the operatic realm.” 

“Not at all. I am too decent to be inter 
esting. No reflection on Miss Garden or any 
other colleague of mine,” she said, with that 
bewitching smile which has endeared her 
to American audiences and to her innumer 
able friends. Then she added, “I am afraid 

ake my art too seriously but I do not 
k that is a fault.” 

‘No, indeed To be as conscientious as 
you are is a great quality. You are one of 
the few good-looking women on the operatic 
stage who are willing to mar their appear 
ance to represent an old witch in order to 
carry the illusion demanded in such por 
trayals as Azucena in Trovatore or Ulrica 
in Masked Ball. How glorious, however, do 
11 look as Venus in Tannhauser and as De- 

in Samson and Delilah.” 

“Yes, those two last roles are those my 

likes to hear me in. When he first 
me as Azucena with the Chicago Opera 
Company, he rushed into my dressing room 
during the intermission and shouted ‘Why 
do you make yourself look so ugly when the 
girl who sings Leonora looks so lovely: 
hy don’ u wear a nice blonde wig? You 
1] me and I don't enjoy the 
have spoiled it for me.’” 
lo you believe as some 

ra will soon be in the 

ired to ask 

the contrary. Grand opera is now 

ring upon its greatest era. This due 
ibt, to the fact that the American pub 

s beginning to know it through the radio 

tant flow of letters that I receive 
nilkmen, clerks, etc., after 
the radio indicates that the 
ning in when opera is broad 
mtents of the letters indicat Miss Van Gordon, “has warmed my heart 

joyment derived by those listeners toward that unfortunate creature. 
ight here 1 might tell you a little story “Is this season a good one for you or have 

ing a girl with whom I went to school you felt the depression ?’ 

e village in Ohio where I was bort “If you speak about the stock market, I 
known reason that girl disliked certainly have felt the depression as many 
ur school days. Was it be others, but I have had a very busy musical 
le formed and I was tall, or season, having had fourteen appearances 

r reason, her hatred was quite with the Chicago Civic Opera—singing 
pronouncet Two weeks ago | received a Venus, Azucena, Helen of Troy, Ulrica_and 
letter from that girl in which she state I will sing Brunnhilde in Walkuere in Bos- 
that she had heard me over the radio and ton with the company besides other roles 
that she hoped she would live long enough in my repertory. Then, too, I have four per- 
_—— me on the operatic stage. She ae formances with the Philadelphia Grand 
ow proud she was to have known me in our Opera Company, singing Ortrude, Venus, 
school days and how foolish she wz aS. then to Amneris and Brangaene in Tristan and 


have been so jealous. That letter,” added Isolde. In the meanwhile I have also filled 


mounced 


CYRENA V. 


By Rene Devries Campanini took me from the studio to the 


operatic stage. Being very tall, I was 
rather awkward and I gave special attention 
therefore to acting. I owe a great deal to 
Wilhelm Von Wymetal, stage manager of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera. I might say that 
he was an inspiration to me, as he is a great 
actor himself and a thoroughbred. Then, 
too, in my early days I had trouble with my 
throat and I owe a great deal for the way 
he took care of my quinsy attacks to Dr. S 

30ogart Munns, who cured me completely of 
the annual visit of that infection, but please 
do not say that in your interview. The doc- 
tor is my husband and it would look like an 
advertisement and this sort of thing is very 
unethical in the medical profession.” 

Considering ourself a very good inter- 
viewer and believing ourself a good news- 
paper man, we naturally disobeyed her re- 
quest, as we find it quite natural for a wife 
to boost her husband whether he be a doc- 
tor or a singer. 


Westchester County Music Festival 
Announcements 


A new feature at the seventh annual 
Westchester County Music Festival, to be 
held at the County Center, White Plains, 
N. Y., the latter part of May, will be the 
production of community opera by the West- 
chester Choral Society. Albert Stoessel, 
director of the festival, will also be in 
charge of this latest development. The opera 
will be Gluck’s Orpheus, with Margaret 
Matzenauer in the title role. Louise Gif- 
ford will train the ballet, and the stage 
settings are especially designed by Aline 
Bernstein of the New York Theater Guild. 
Another feature of the festival is the an- 
nounced appearance of Paderewski and John 
Charles Thomas as soloists. 
Mr. Stoessel also announces the biannual 
choral competitions, which will be held April 
21. Mr. Stoessel makes known the class- 
ifications under which the various groups 
will enroll and the music in which they will 
compete: mixed choruses with over seventy- 
five members will sing Sunrise by Taneieff ; 
mixed choruses with under seventy-five 
members, the Cherubim Song by Gluck; 
men’s choruses, Morning Hymn (Henschel) ; 
women’s choruses, The Twelve Days of 
Christmas, arranged by L. V. Saar; boys’ 
and men’s choirs. Send Forth Thy Spirit 
(Schuetky) ; and mixed church choirs, Arise 
Ye Servants of the Lord (Sweelinck.) 
1N GORDON Another important announcement is that 
this year the competitions will include other 
than choral units, and a warm invitation is 
extended to community orchestras, bands, 
string ensembles and woodwind ensembles 
to register at once for entrance. 


many concert dates besides broadcasting over 
the radio. So you see the season has been 
a rather good one for me. 

“On Friday, February 13, I will give'a 
song recital at Carnegié:Hall, so you see how 
superstitious I am. [ will give my first Copeland Soloist With Baltimore 
Chicago recital at the Civic Theater on Y h 
March 29.” Symphony 

We congratulated the singer and told her George Copeland, pianist, was soloist on 
that what impressed us the most since her January 25 with the Baltimore Symphony 
debut with the Chicago Civic Opera when Orchestra. 
she was only in her late ’teens has been the On January 20 this artist played before 
improvement she has made in her acting the Cosmopolitan Club, New York, and on 
until today we often write in our opera re- February 11 will be heard in Jordan Hall, 
views “the actress-singer” or “the singer- Boston, the concerts marking respectively his 
actress.” fourth and third appearances of the season 

“Yes, I had several handicaps when _ in these cities. 
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THE ELSHUCO TRIO 


“The Elshucos offer an admirable -ensemble. Their pro- 
grammes are excellent. And, a fact not to be overlooked, they 
invariably draw a large and distinguished audience.”—The Sun. 





The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and records for 
the Brunswick Co. 


KracuTer-WiieKe-GIORN! 


“It was a great pleasure to greet, last evening, in "the well-filled 
auditorium, this admired and excellent chamber-music <a 
and to confirm the customary high level of the artistshi 
= the mutual understanding of the Trio companions.’ "The Staats- 

eitung. 
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orchestra; Szymanowski’s Stabat Mater, for 
soprano, contralto and baritone solos, chorus 
and orchestra; Ukko, the Firemaker, by 
Sibelius, a tone poem for solo baritone, male 
chorus and orchestra; The Rio Grande, by 
Constant Lambert, a musical setting of a 
poem by Sitwell, for solo piano, contralto, 
chorus and orchestra. 

The Strauss work is in the composer’s 
earlier idiom, but already there are unerring 
signs of the great mastery that is to follow. 
Thematically interesting, melodious and 
sincere, the piece is scored for both chorus 
and orchestra in most effective fashion. 
Szymanowski’s Stabat Mater eschews the 
pronounced modernistic tendencies of the 
composer, illuminates the liturgical text 
faithfully and reverently and gives notable 
opportunity for the soloists and chorus. The 
Sibelius number is of the stern, forbidding 
hue that marks other well known works of 
the Finn. The ancient tonal modes are 
constantly employed, the harmonization is 
sparse and severe, the unisono prevailing 
throughout in both orchestra and chorus, 
and the general effect is far from quieting 
to the listener’s musical sensibilities—and 
nerves. The notable redeeming feature of 
the performance was the beautiful singing 
of Nelson Eddy, whose rich and resonant 
baritone gave forth a great wealth of noble 
tones, and whose musicianly and spirited de- 
livery and lucid diction compelled genuine 
admiration, Mr. Eddy is an artist whose solo 
services should be most arduously sought 
by oratorio and choral societies. 

The Rio Grande is one of those essays in 
sublimated jazz, this time by an English- 
man. The piece enjoys a great vogue in 
his native country, but it is improbable that 
it will duplicate its popularity here—for the 
reason that one does that sort of thing better 
on this side. In workmanship Mr. Lambert 
shows high skill, however. The contralto 
solos, which incidentally do not dovetail into 
the general nature of the composition, were 
sung with opulence and warm .quality of 
voice by Eleanor Reynolds. 

Percy Grainger’s Ballad is contrived in 
his typical vein.. It discourses a Norwegian 
dance tune in interesting contrapuntal man- 
ner, and is replete with the impish spirit, 
unusual tonal effects, and infectious rhythmic 
pulsation of the pianist-composer’s earlier 
essays. One of the members of the man- 
dolin and guitar band was Mr. 
himself. 

Throughout the concert Conductor Hugh 
Ross presided with sure musicianship, and 
an enthusiasm that infected his singers and 
players, with most gratifying results. Special 
mention should also be made of Ethel Hay- 
den’s beautiful singing of the soprano part, 
in the Stabat Mater and Colin McPhee’s 
vituoso playing of the piano part in the 
Lambert piece. 

Joining forces with the Schola were the 
New York University a Capella Chorus and 
members of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Grainger 


London String Quartet 


Starting more than twenty minutes late, 
to the great inconvenience of the critical fra- 
ternity, the four stalwart Englishmen who 
constitute the admirable London String 


COURIER 


Quartet dispensed chamber music playing of 
the highest order at Town Hall 

A Mozart quartet in G major opened the 
program. It was played with beautiful tone, 
invigorating rhythm and grace. There fol- 
lowed the novelty of the evening, John B. 
McEwen’s “Biscay” Quartet, which is dedi- 
cated to the Londoners. Skilfully contrived 
and written to the idiom of the four stringed 
instruments, the work gives ample scope for 
attractive tonal effects. The descriptive qual- 
ity of the three movements, titled respec- 
tively The Lighthouse, The Dunes and An 
Old Woman Scraping a Fiddle was not so 
happy, and there were frequently recurring 
reminiscences of Debussy, Ravel and Buys. 


Marjorie Truelove and 
Allison MacKown 

Marjorie Truelove, English pianist, and 
Allison MacKown, formerly cellist of the 
Syracuse Symphony, appeared in joint re- 
cital at the Barbizon Plaza on January 29. 
Beginning with the Beethoven G major 
sonata for cello and piano, both artists at 
once found an intensely interested and re- 
sponsive audience. Miss Truelove’s group in- 
cluded the Chopin B major nocturne, 
Medtner’s Fairy Tale, Griffes’ White Pea- 
cock, and Albeniz’ Triana, and Mr. Mac- 
Kown contributed the Adagio and Allegro 
(Schumann), Intermezzo from the G minor 
concerto (Lalo), and Humoresque (Sini- 
gaglia). The final number was Paul Paray’s 
B major sonata. In everything they played, 
both artists exhibited musicianship of the 
highest order, and the delightful quality of 
tone and technical mastery were appreciated 
by their enthusiastic listeners. 
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Martha Baird 


For her final all-Chopin recital in the 
series of four that she has given at the con- 
cert hall of the Barbizon-Plaza this season, 
Martha Baird selected, for her program of 
a nocturne, a waltz and a mazurka; three 
studies from opus 25; the twenty-four pre- 
ludes of opus 28 and the B minor sonata. 

Miss Baird advances steadily as an artist. 
She has demonstrated, in these uncommonly 
interesting concerts, not only that her tech- 
nical equipment is adequate to meet the 
exacting demands of such a formidable task 
as she set herself, but that she has also that 
sense of musical and poetic values indispen- 
sable to significant interpretation. Large 
audiences have been the rule during this 
series, and her numerous listeners at this 
concluding concert applauded Miss Baird 
with abundant enthusiasm. 


Teresina 


In the evening the Craig Theater was the 
scene of another of Teresina’s colorful Span- 
ish dance recitals. This young artist, whose 
recent New York debut and subsequent re- 
citals have been so successful, repeated 
several dances of earlier programs and pre- 
sented others new to her local audiences. She 
was assisted by Georges Lebenzon at the 
piano and by A. Perez and J. Villarino, 
guitarists. The dances were performed to 
music by Granados, Albeniz, Morera, Gime- 
niz and de Falla, as well as popular Spanish 
airs. Danza X, Serenata Espanola, Danza 


(Continued on page 40) 





Westminster Choir Gives New York Concert 


The concert on Friday evening at Carnegie 
Hall of the Westminster Choir was made a 
church affair. It was given under the auspices 
of the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches, and fifteen minutes before the 
time scheduled for the opening of the con- 
cert there was a vested processional of church 
choirs, with Horace Hollister playing The 
March of the Priests from Mendelssohn on 
the organ. The choirs taking part in this 
processional were as follows: Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church; Central Choir, 
Central Presbyterian Church of Montclair, 
N. J.; Fort George Junior Choir, Fort 
George Presbyterian Church; Immanuel 
Choir, Immanuel Church of Westerleigh, 
S. I.; Union Reformed Church Choir; 
Summerfield Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Port Chester; First Reformed Choir, First 
Reformed Church of West Sa ville, L. L.; 
Forest Avenue Congregational Church Choir, 
Bronx; St. Ann’s Choir, St. Ann’s Church, 
Sayville, L. I.; Calvary Baptist Church; 
apa Square Presbyterian Church, Brook- 


* "They entered the south door next to the 
stage, marched across in front of the stage 
and up the aisle, and then took their seats 
in sections reserved for them. The program 
announced that there were fourteen other 
choirs, including the New York University 
Choir of 154, occupying sections in different 
parts of the auditorium. Following this the 
Westminster Choir entered in the orderly 
and well drilled manner which is one of the 
pleasing features of each of their concerts. 
The appearance of their director, John Fin- 
ley Williamson, brought extended applause. 

His program consisted of a variety of 
works selected from a variety of schools. 
There were seventeen compositions listed, 


and some of these had to be repeated, notably 
In Dulci Jubilo, the fourteenth century 
melody arranged by Christiansen. There 
were also added numbers by way of encores. 
The music sung dated from Christofero 
Morales, who was born in 1512, to that of 
contemporaries, and it would be a difficult 
task to select from all of this the most beauti- 
ful or appealing. Perhaps it should be a 
matter of taste, though it was quite apparent 
that the audience liked the more melodious 
pieces best; among these being the work al- 
ready mentioned and a Hallelujah by H. K. 
Andrews. 

It seems to this reporter that the singing 
of the choir is best in music of the strict 
contrapuntal style, and it would appear 
probable that Dr. Williamson is most in 
sympathy with this music. The voice leading 
in all of these classical compositions of the 
ecclesiastical school was wonderfully well 
done, and the balance of parts exemplary. 
The intonation of the choir is never at fault, 
all of the music is sung from memory, and 
it is to be noted that the choir is never given 
any indication of the note or chord upon 
which the various pieces begin. They come 
on the stage prepared for the first number 
of the group, and pass on from one piece to 
another without a note being struck, or, so 
far as one is able to perceive, any device for 
finding the note or chord for the beginning of 
each successive piece. Dr. Williamson inter- 
prets the music so as to give it all possible 
variety, with very marked graduations of 
tone quantity, from the tiniest pianissimo to 
the loudest fortissimo, and with many alter- 
ations of tempo, particularly accelerandos 
leading to climaxes. It is all very fine, and 
it is difficult to conceive of any better a 
capella singing. 
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“TOSCANINI OF 
SINGERS” 

John McCormack, enduring favor- 
ite in New York and all other points 
they love a broth of a tenor, 
returned to our town last evening 
after an all too long absence. What 
he and his art mean here was proved 
amply by the thronged audience that 
crowded every seat in Carnegie Hall, 
including many extra chairs placed 
on the stage. 

“The well known McCormack 
qualities shown at their best and con- 
vinced his hearers that he more than 
ever stands in the first rank of vocal 
interpreters. What he can do with 
the shaping of a song with the mould 
ing of a phrase, with the exposition 
and enunciation of words, makes him 
the Toscanini of singers, for Mc- 
Cormack, too, possesses the peculiar 


Ww here 


power to endow a second-class com- 
position with first-class significance. 
His suecess was crowned with a sheer 
endless succession of encores vigor- 
demanded.—Leonard Liebling, 


{merican. 


ously 
N.Y. 


OVATION BEFITTING 
A ROYAL JUBILEE 


McCormack, whose ‘Song 

Heart’ has carried the 
singing shadow around the world 
since local admirers last saw him in 
May, 1929, came back to Carnegie 
Hall last night in person, singing the 
old songs and some new ones, such 
as “A Garden Where the Praties 
Grow,’ among the encores to a dozen 
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Irish folksongs in his later program. 
His reappearance was the signal for 
an ovation befitting a royal jubilee. 
More than 3,300 persons jammed the 
hall, sold out a week in advance, while 
5,000 were turned away.—N. Y 
Times. 


“STILL THE MASTER” 

“John McCormack returned to the 
fold of his admirers in Carnegie Hall 
last night, singing a long and exact- 
ing program. He is still the Master 
of classic phrasing, of sustained and 
deliberate contour, of clean diction 
and perfectly rounded progression. 
He sang first an old German love song 
of the 15th Century, ‘Minnelied’; an 
early Italian aria by Caldara, and an 
K'nglish song dated 1600. There were 
other songs in English by Respighi, 
Bantock, and Parry, with encores for 
good measure and a long list of Irish 
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E TOS 


John McCo 


Tremendous crowd 


folksongs, which we suspect the im- 
mense audience really came to hear.’ 


N.Y. World. 


“THE SAME STORY” 

“John McCormack gave the first 
of two song recitals last night in Car- 
negie Hall. The story was the same 
that has been published about his re- 
citals for years back. All the seats 
and boxes were taken and the stage 
was crowded. There were demands 
for encores and storms of applause 
for all the old favorites on the gen- 
erous list. But, as usual, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack asked his admirers to hear 
some lyrics of an order above that 
of the popular Irish ditties and pretty 
novelties. He sang numbers by Cal- 
dara and Respighi, the latter with 
compelling eloquence. 

“His mastery of style, his ability to 
communicate sentiment and his skill 
in diction gave him his unfailing 
power over his audience.”-—W. J. 
Henderson, N. Y. Sun. 


“AN ABIDING IDOL” 


“That abiding idol among tenors, 
John McCormack, was greeted last 
night at Carnegie Hall by an audi- 
ence that not only occupied every seat 
in the house but jammed the standing 
room and covered the stage. And the 
enthusiasm of the gathered horde was 
quite in proportion. From the very 
outset the Irish tenor demonstrated 
afresh that his unique power over 
audiences continues undiminished.” — 


V. Y. Telegram. 








™ the lobby of Carnegie Hall, January 16th, sign 

read “House Sold Out” next concert February 
22nd: In Symphony Hall, Boston, January 2lst, sign 
read “House Sold Out” next concert February 8th: 
In Civic Opera House, Chicago, January 25th, sign 


read “House Sold Out” next concert February 15th. 








NEW YOI 


“AFFECTION AND 
ADMIRATION” 


“From the look of the Carnegie 
Hall lobby last night, a few minutes 
before John McCormack was sched- 
uled to sing, it seemed as though he 
should have been giving two recitals 
instead of one. People were turned 
away by the hundreds, and, inside 
the hall, they were packed into every 
available foot of space, both on the 
stage and behind the rail at the rear. 
The great crowd gave the Irish tenor 
the warmest possible kind of greeting 
after an absence since last Spring, 
and the applause continued to be of 
this sort throughout the evening. Mr. 
McCormack holds the affection and 
admiration of the public perhaps even 
more firmly than ever before.”- 
N.Y. Eve. Journal. 


COMES EASY TO 
THE FEW WHO 
KNOW HOW! 
“Returning to Boston after an ab- 
sence of two years, John McCormack 
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sang at Symphony Hall last night. 
An audience that took every seat, 
filled the stage and stood in the aisles 
heard him with the greatest cordial- 
ity, and caused him to add no less 
than eight songs to his announced 
program of fifteen. 

“The listener was again enthralled 
with the almost faultless singing of 
this great man. What other singer is 
there who can enunciate his English 
texts so clearly and at the same time 
produce an uninterrupted flow of 
tone? In his very first number, a 
Minnelied of the 15th Century, he 
displayed a quality that was evident 
throughout the program—the ability 
to color his tones with various shades 
of emotion and retain always beauty 
of tone. For Mr. McCormack to sing 
beautifully is the first desideratum ; 
but fortunately he does not find this 
inconsistent with being an able inter- 
preter.—Boston Evening American. 
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“MOST BELOVED OF 
ALL CONCERT 
SINGERS” 


“When the celebrated tenor, John 
McCormack, stepped on the platform 
he faced one of the biggest audiences 
that Symphony Hall has seen this 
season. The stage seats were filled 
and hundreds stood in the aisles. Al- 
though his beautiful tenor voice 
alone will always be the magnetic 
power it has long proved itself to be, 
McCormack has the gift of injecting 
his personality into his concerts and 
establishing a friendliness with his 
audience that has made him one of the 
most beloved of all concert singers. 

“It is late in years to comment on 
this tenor’s voice, but his magnificent 
tones, his gift to hold a soft or sus- 
tained passage or note, his seemingly 
inexhaustible breath, the warmth he 
puts into the more intense dramatic 
passages are still at his command.” 
—Boston Traveler. 


“THE WORLD’S GREAT- 
EST SINGER OF SONGS” 


“John McCormack is still the 
world’s greatest singer of songs. Nor 
is it necessary that he restrict himself 
to any department of the repertoire, 
though he naturally keeps in mind the 
folk-songs of Ireland. Not being an 
Irishman, but only a musician and a 
lover of fine songs wherever found, 
I, for one, am profoundly grateful. 
There are no songs more beautiful, 
more filled with romance and senti- 
ment, more happily joined to lovely 
verse than these born of the hearts 
of the Irish people. The world owes 
John McCormack a debt of gratitude 
for keeping them alive in all their 
freshness and grace. 

“Otherwise he paid tribute to songs 
of ancient Germany, England and 
Italy, to contemporary songs of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Russia, Italy and 
America, not forgetting a new 
one by his accompanist, Edwin 
Schneider. If McCormack were to 
lose his voice tomorrow I| would still 
pay any fee he might exact just to 
hear him read fine verse in any 
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language. Happily there is no hint 
of such a disaster to art. He still 
commands every shade of tone. He 
still phrases like Kreisler. He still is 
master of every phase of vocal tech- 
nic. May he live forever, as the an- 
cients said in salutation to kings, who 
I am sure, were far less valuable to 
the world.”—Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Chicago Herald. 

(Note: But they did salute the Bard in 
Ireland, Mr. Gunn! During the Golden Age 
the Bards were regarded at least as the 
equal of Kings). 


“AT THE HEIGHT OF 
HIS POWERS” 


“An enormous audience thronged 
Symphony Hall last night to hear a 
recital—the first in two seasons— 
given by John McCormack. This ad- 
mirable artist and incomparable singer 
has succeeded, as few others have, 
in the complete fusion of word and 
tone, until his singing could almost 
be described as infinitely musical 
speech. 

“Last night, as at any concert of 
his, the beauty of his singing of old 
classic airs and modern songs was in- 
evitably overshadowed by the native 
charm and effortless humor, and 
occasionally the passionate warmth, 
which pervaded his Irish folk songs. 
‘The Snowy Breasted Pearl,’ the 
songs so excellently arranged by Her- 
bert Hughes, the many others which, 
one after the other—with no affected 
hesitation—Mr. McCormack lavished 
upon his audience in response to its 
spontaneous and delighted applause, 
showed the singer at the height of his 
power to please.”—Boston Herald. 


“IN A CLASS BY 
HIMSELF” 


“John McCormack, who is in a 
class by himself, sang in Carnegie 
Hall last night to an admiring audi- 
ence of 3,300. More than 5,000 peo- 
ple had to be turned away. Every seat 
had been sold a week ago. His pro- 
gram was long and satisfying and he 
received a marvelous welcome.” 
N. Y. Eve. World. 


MUSSOLINI AND TOS- 
CANINI WILL AGREE 


“He sang full and free; gave the 
impetuous measures breadth, warmth 
and propulsive force; in clear diction 
and artful inflection outdid the Ital- 
ians in their own classic style. 
Warrantably, some will have Mr. 
McCormack an Italian, when he is 
not an Irish, singer.”—-Boston Tran- 
script. 


‘“‘MOST BEAUTIFUL 
AND HUMAN SINGING” 


“The golden singing of John Mc- 
Cormack—how long ago, it always 
seems in retrospect, one heard it last, 
yet how immediately on hearing him 
again, one falls into the mood, and 
under the spell of his incomparable 
art! 

“The peerless minstrel sang at the 
Civic Opera House last night, with 
Edwin Schneider as accompanist, and 
with Walter Brauer, cellist, as his 
associate in a concert which brought 








R. McCORMACK will appear in Los Angeles, 

San Francisco, Fresno, Portland, Seattle, Spo- 
kane, Tacoma, Vancouver and other Pacific Coast 
Cities after Easter and will make a transcontinental 
tour of the United States and Canada during the Fall 
of 1931 and Spring of 1932. 


BOOKING NOW 


Concert Direction D. F. McSweeney, | 
6 East 45th Street, New York City 








a crowd of admirers even onto the 
stage of the theatre. He will return 
on the afternoon of Feb. 15th. 

‘It is always a joy to hear Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, if only for the beauty of 
a voice whose line is chiseled yet 
pliant, like the contour of a master- 
piece of sculpture. Still, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s voice is like the eyes of one 
of the immemorial sweethearts in 
Irish melody he sang about last night ; 
what wins our hearts is not merely its 
beauty but its truth. 

“Mr. McCormack’s singing, tenor 
and balladist though he be, is all man 
upon the surface, but underneath it 
is all heart. And the heart in him 
speaks so earnestly, so simply, so con- 
fidently! It is no wonder that untold 
thousands all over the earth turn to 
the thought of him with an admira- 
tion that is always tinged with a feel- 
ing of intimacy and with devotion.”— 
Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News. 


CHEERED BY 6000 IN 
ST. LOUIS, WHERE HIS 
VOICE WAS FIRST 
HEARD IN AMERICA 


“Back to the city of his first pro- 
fessional appearance, to the city 
which more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago launched him on a career of 
song and which he had not visited 
for some years, came John McCor- 
mack last night to prove to a vast 
audience in the Coliseum that he is 
still the great Irish tenor, genial, 
jovial, magnificent of voice, a pro- 
found artist. 

“The crowd was as warm and en- 
thusiastic as it was large. A little 
more than cordial at the beginning of 
the concert, the audience’s interest 
and enthusiasm warmed with the 
voice of the artist and in keeping with 
the speed with which he accustomed 
himself to the acoustics of the hall, 
which would require some time and 
more effort for any singer. 

“As a few members of the audience 
filed from the hall, others remained 
to call for still another series of en- 
cores, which were forthcoming, and 
finally the last of the members filed 
out satisfied that John McCormack 
is, as was said in the beginning, still 
the great Irish tenor.”—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 
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“TOSCANINI OF 
SINGERS” 

John McCormack, enduring favor- 
ite in New York and all other points 
where they love a broth of a tenor, 
returned to our town last evening 
after an all too long absence. What 
he and his art mean here was proved 
amply by the thronged audience that 
crowded every seat in Carnegie Hall, 
including many extra chairs placed 
on the stage. 

“The well known McCormack 
qualities shown at their best and con- 
vinced his hearers that he more than 
ever stands in the first rank of vocal 
interpreters. What he can do with 
the shaping of a song with the mould- 
ing of a phrase, with the exposition 
and enunciation of words, makes him 
the Toscanini of singers, for Mc 
Cormack, too, possesses the peculiar 
power to endow a second-class com- 
position with first-class significance. 
His success was crowned with a sheer 
endless succession of encores vigor- 
demanded.—Leonard Liebling, 
American, 
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OVATION BEFITTING 
A ROYAL JUBILEE 


“John McCormack, whose ‘Song 
©’ My Heart’ has carried the tenor’s 
singing shadow around the world 
since local admirers last saw him in 
May, 1929, came back to Carnegie 
fall last night in person, singing the 
old songs and some new ones, such 
as “A Garden Where the Praties 
Grow,’ among the encores to a dozen 
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Irish folksongs in his later program. 
His reappearance was the signal for 
an ovation befitting a royal jubilee. 
More than 3,300 persons jammed the 
hall, sold out a week in advance, while 
5,000 were turned away.—N. Y. 
Times. 


“STILL THE MASTER” 


“John McCormack returned to the 
fold of his admirers in Carnegie Hall 
last night, singing a long and exact- 
ing program. He is still the Master 
of classic phrasing, of sustained and 
deliberate contour, of clean diction 
and perfectly rounded progression. 
He sang first an old German love song 
of the 15th Century, ‘Minnelied’; an 
early Italian aria by Caldara, and an 
English song dated 1600. There were 
other songs in English by Respighi, 
Bantock, and Parry, with encores for 
good measure and a long list of Irish 


folksongs, which we suspect the im- 
mense audience really came to hear.” 


N.Y. World. 


“THE SAME STORY” 

“John McCormack gave the first 
of two song recitals last night in Car- 
negie Hall. The story was the same 
that has been published about his re- 
citals for years back. All the seats 
and boxes were taken and the stage 
was crowded. There were demands 
for encores and storms of applause 
for all the old favorites on the gen- 
erous list. But, as usual, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack asked his admirers to hear 
some lyrics of an order above that 
of the popular Irish ditties and pretty 
novelties. He sang numbers by Cal- 
dara and Respighi, the latter with 
compelling eloquence. 

“His mastery of style, his ability to 
communicate sentiment and his skill 
in diction gave him his unfailing 
power over his audience.”—W. 
Henderson, N. Y. Sun. 


“AN ABIDING IDOL” 


“That abiding idol among tenors, 
John McCormack, was greeted last 
night at Carnegie Hall by an audi- 
ence that not only occupied every seat 
in the house but jammed the standing 
room and covered the stage. And the 
enthusiasm of the gathered horde was 
quite in proportion. From the very 
outset the Irish tenor demonstrated 
afresh that his unique power over 
audiences continues undiminished.” — 


N.Y. Telegram. 








js the lobby of Carnegie Hall, January 16th, sign 

read “House Sold Out” next concert February 
22nd: In Symphony Hall, Boston, January 21st, sign 
read “House Sold Out” next concert February 8th: 
In Civic Opera House, Chicago, January 25th, sign 
read “House Sold Out” next concert February 15th. 








“AFFECTION AND 
ADMIRATION” 


“From the look of the Carnegie 
Hall lobby last night, a few minutes 
before John McCormack was sched- 
uled to sing, it seemed as though he 
should have been giving two recitals 
instead of one. People were turned 
away by the hundreds, and, inside 
the hall, they were packed into every 
available foot of space, both on the 
stage and behind the rail at the rear. 
The great crowd gave the Irish tenor 
the warmest possible kind of greeting 
after an absence since last Spring, 
and the applause continued to be of 
this sort throughout the evening. Mr. 
McCormack holds the affection and 
admiration of the public perhaps even 
more firmly than ever before.”— 
N.Y. Eve. Journal. 


IT COMES EASY TO 


THE FEW WHO 
KNOW HOW! 


“Returning to Boston after an ab- 
sence of two years, John McCormack 
sang at Symphony Hall last night. 
An audience that took every seat, 
filled the stage and stood in the aisles 
heard him with the greatest cordial- 
ity, and caused him to add no less 
than eight songs to his announced 
program of fifteen. 

“The listener was again enthralled 
with the almost faultless singing of 
this great man. What other singer is 
there who can enunciate his English 
texts so clearly and at the same time 
produce an uninterrupted flow of 
tone? In his very first number, a 
Minnelied of the 15th Century, he 
displayed a quality that was evident 
throughout the program—the ability 
to color his tones with various shades 
of emotion and retain always beauty 
of tone. For Mr. McCormack td sing 
beautifully is the first desideratum ; 
but fortunately he does not find this 
inconsistent with being an able inter- 
preter.—Boston Evening American. 
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ANINI OF SINGERS” 


ick swings (and sings) around the circuit 
d extraordinary (even for McCormack) Enthusiasm 
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“MOST BELOVED OF 


ALL CONCERT 
SINGERS” 


“When the celebrated tenor, John 
McCormack, stepped on the platform 
he faced one of the biggest audiences 
that Symphony Hall has seen this 
season. The stage seats were filled 
and hundreds stood in the aisles. Al- 
though his beautiful tenor voice 
alone will always be the magnetic 
power it has long proved itself to be, 
McCormack has the gift of injecting 
his personality into his concerts and 
establishing a friendliness with his 
audience that has made him one of the 
most beloved of all concert singers. 

“It is late in years to comment on 
this tenor’s voice, but his magnificent 
tones, his gift to hold a soft or sus- 
tained passage or note, his seemingly 
inexhaustible breath, the warmth he 
puts into the more intense dramatic 
passages are still at his command.” 
—Boston Traveler. 


“THE WORLD’S GREAT- 
EST SINGER OF SONGS” 


“John McCormack is still the 
world’s greatest singer of songs. Nor 
is it necessary that he restrict himself 
to any department of the repertoire, 
though he naturally keeps in mind the 
folk-songs of Ireland. Not being an 
Irishman, but only a musician and a 
lover of fine songs wherever found, 
I, for one, am profoundly grateful. 
There are no songs more beautiful, 
more filled with romance and senti- 
ment, more happily joined to lovely 
verse than these born of the hearts 
of the Irish people. The world owes 
John McCormack a debt of gratitude 
for keeping them alive in all their 
freshness and grace. 

“Otherwise he paid tribute to songs 
of ancient Germany, England and 
Italy, to contemporary songs of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Russia, Italy and 
America, not forgetting a new 
one by his accompanist, Edwin 
Schneider. If McCormack were to 
lose his voice tomorrow I would still 
pay any fee he might exact just to 
hear him read fine verse in any 


Ano) 


language. Happily there is no hint 
of such a disaster to art. He still 
commands every shade of tone. He 
still phrases like Kreisler. He still is 
master of every phase of vocal tech- 
nic. May he live forever, as the an- 
cients said in salutation to kings, who 
I am sure, were far less valuable to 
the world.”—Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Chicago Herald. 

(Note: But they did salute the Bard in 
Ireland, Mr. Gunn! During the Golden Age 
the Bards were regarded at least as the 
equal of Kings). 


“AT THE HEIGHT OF 
HIS POWERS” 


“An enormous audience thronged 
Symphony Hall last night to hear a 
recital—the first in two seasons— 
given by John McCormack. This ad- 
mirable artist and incomparable singer 
has succeeded, as few others have, 
in the complete fusion of word and 
tone, until his singing could almost 
be described as infinitely musical 
speech. 

“Last night, as at any concert of 
his, the beauty of his singing of old 
classic airs and modern songs was in- 
evitably overshadowed by the native 
charm and effortless humor, and 
occasionally the passionate warmth, 
which pervaded his Irish folk songs. 
‘The Snowy Breasted Pearl,’ the 
songs so excellently arranged by Her- 
bert Hughes, the many others which, 
one after the other—with no affected 
hesitation—Mr. McCormack lavished 
upon his audience in response to its 
spontaneous and delighted applause, 
showed the singer at the height of his 
power to please.”—Boston Herald. 


“IN A CLASS BY 
HIMSELF” 


“John McCormack, who is in a 
class by himself, sang in Carnegie 
Hall last night to an admiring audi- 
ence of 3,300. More than 5,000 peo- 
ple had to be turned away. Every seat 
had been sold a week ago. His pro- 
gram was long and satisfying and he 
received a marvelous welcome.”— 


N. Y. Eve. World. 


MUSSOLINI AND TOS. 
CANINI WILL AGREE 


“He sang full and free; gave the 
impetuous measures breadth, warmth 
and propulsive force; in clear diction 
and artful inflection outdid the Ital- 
ians in their own classic style. 
Warrantably, some will have Mr. 
McCormack an Italian, when he is 
not an Irish, singer.”—-Boston Tran- 
script. 


‘‘MOST BEAUTIFUL 
AND HUMAN SINGING” 


“The golden singing of John Mc- 
Cormack—how long ago, it always 
seems in retrospect, one heard it last, 
yet how immediately on hearing him 
again, one falls into the mood, and 
under the spell of his incomparable 
art! 

“The peerless minstrel sang at the 
Civic Opera House last night, with 
Edwin Schneider as accompanist, and 
with Walter Brauer, cellist, as his 
associate in a concert which brought 








ME: McCORMACK will appear in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Fresno, Portland, Seattle, Spo- 
kane, Tacoma, Vancouver and other Pacific Coast 
Cities after Easter and will make a transcontinental 
tour of the United States and Canada during the Fall 
of 1931 and Spring of 1932. 


BOOKING NOW 


Concert Direction D. F. McSweeney, 
6 East 45th Street, New York City 








a crowd of admirers even onto the 
stage of the theatre. He will return 
on the afternoon of Feb. 15th. 

“Tt is always a joy to hear Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, if only for the beauty of 
a voice whose line is chiseled yet 
pliant, like the contour of a master- 
piece of sculpture. Still, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s voice is like the eyes of one 
of the immemorial sweethearts in 
Irish melody he sang about last night ; 
what wins our hearts is not merely its 
beauty but its truth. 

“Mr. McCormack’s singing, tenor 
and balladist though he be, is all man 
upon the surface, but underneath it 
is all heart. And the heart in him 
speaks so earnestly, so simply, so con- 
fidently! It is no wonder that untold 
thousands all over the earth turn to 
the thought of him with an admira- 
tion that is always tinged with a feel- 
ing of intimacy and with devotion.”— 
Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News. 


CHEERED BY 6000 IN 
ST. LOUIS, WHERE HIS 
VOICE WAS FIRST 
HEARD IN AMERICA 

“Back to the city of his first pro- 
fessional appearance, to the city 
which more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago launched him on a career of 
song and which he had not visited 
for some years, came John McCor- 
mack last night to prove to a vast 
audience in the Coliseum that he is 
still the great Irish tenor, genial, 
jovial, magnificent of voice, a pro- 
found artist. 

“The crowd was as warm and en- 
thusiastic as it was large. A little 
more than cordial at the beginning of 
the concert, the audience’s interest 
and enthusiasm warmed with the 
voice of the artist and in keeping with 
the speed with which he accustomed 
himself to the acoustics of the hall, 
which would require some time and 
more effort for any singer. 

“As a few members of the audience 
filed from the hall, others remained 
to call for still another series of en- 
cores, which were forthcoming, and 
finally the last of the members filed 
out satisfied that John McCormack 
is, as was said in the beginning, still 
the great Irish tenor.”—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 
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Kindler Soloist With Reading 
Symphony 
Reapinc, Pa.—The third concert of the 


Reading Symphony Orchestra, Walter Pfeif- 
fer, conductor, was given January 25 at the 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 

HANS KINDLER 
Rajah Theater. The soloist was Hans Kind- 
ler, cellist. 

Mr. Pfeiffer again demonstrated his com- 
mand over his orchestra. Mendelssohn’s Ruy 
Blas overture opened the program, and was 
given a stirring performance. Following the 
overture came the colorful Tschaikowsky 
Variations on a Rococo Theme for cello and 
orchestra. Mr. Kindler as soloist scored a 
tremendous success. He possesses technic, 
imagination and interpretative ability. It was 
truly a beautiful performance of this mag- 
nificent work. The orchestral background 
was more than satisfying. 

Mr. Pfeiffer displayed splendid musician- 
ship in the Mozart Jupiter Symphony. This 
work, superbly played, was interesting from 
start to the final movement. The quality of 
tone from both woodwind and strings was 
admirable. Purity of feeling and sincerity 
go hand in hand in music, and Mr. Pfeiffer’s 
exposition of these qualities was notable in 
this Mozart work. 

Mr. Kindler was heard again in solos with 
piano: Prelude in B minor (Chopin), Ha- 
banera (Ravel), Flight of the Bumble Bee 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff) and a Tarantella by 
Piatti. Russell F. Heilig furnished musi- 
cianly accompaniments at the piano. The 
audience demanded a second playing of the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff number. Mr. Kindler re- 
ceived many curtain calls and finally re- 
sponded with an encore for cello alone. The 
program closed with Johann Strauss’ Tales 
from the Vienna Woods. 

After the concert the audience, which filled 
the theater, gave soloist, conductor and or- 
chestra men an ovation. The shouts of 

3ravo!” were an indication of what is being 
accomplished by the Reading Symphony a 
chestra. H.R. 


Molinari Cheered in Detroit 


Detroit, Mich.—Bernardino Molinari re- 
cently conducted the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra in Orchestra Hall, the program in- 
cluding Haydn’s Clock Symphony, two De- 
bussy numbers, Strauss’ Don Juan and Ravel’s 
Bolero. So enthusiastic was the audience 
over Mr. Molinari’s conducting of this last 
work that they rose to their feet and cheered 
the Italian conductor. 

Mr. Molinari first presented the Detroit 
premiere of his own transcription of the 
“Autumn” section of Vivaldi’s The Four 
Seasons. In this arrangement he has re- 
tained the classic beauty of the ancient style, 
somewhat enriched and augmented for mod- 
ern orchestra. Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster, 
scored in the solo violin passages. 

Mme. Molinari was scheduled as guest 
soloist, but owing to illness was unable to 
appear. In substitution for her numbers Mr. 
Molinari offered Strauss’ Don Juan, given 
in masterly style, with stirring climaxes and 
dramatic skill. The Debussy pieces were 
equally fortunate in their interpreter. 

As for the Ravel Bolero, the statement 
in the first paragraph that the audience loudly 
cheered Mr. Molinari’s conducting of this 
music is the best commentary on — 


School of Musicianship Gives 
Haensel and Gretel 


The School of Musicianship for Singers, 
Anna E. Ziegler founder, has received a call 
for public professional work. January 25, 
at the New Jersey State Museum of Tren- 
ton, a performance of Haensel and Gretel 
was given with success before an overflow- 
ing audience. Governor Larson spoke after 
the performance. The School received a re- 
quest to give the same performance with 
English text for a society of 1,000 members 
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in New York City, and a request was sent 
in by another New York society to give Die 
Maien Konigin, a charming opera by Gluck, 
never before performed in this country. 

These casts are ready to act or broadcast, 
both in the original languages and in English 
translations, and a fee is paid to the students 
who participate. The school hopes to re- 
ceive donations of costumes from those inter- 
ested. 

Harriet Behnee, a grand opera singer, di- 
rects the rehearsals, with Mme. Reimer-Kelly 
at the piano, and Mme. Ziegler, the founder, 
takes the professional responsibility. 


Bilotti’s Concerts 


Anton Bilotti, young American pianist, 
whose career is being watched with great 
interest in Europe, gave a concert in the 
Lesesaal in Cologne, the first of a tour of 
Europe. He offered a brilliant programme 
of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, and the 
moderato and fugue of Friedman Bach, 
which he himself has transcribed for the 
piano and dedicated to the Prince Christian 
of Hesse. Bilotti’s next concert is in Berlin, 
then follows Munich. He will play in Paris 
with the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, 
Pierre Monteux conducting, in. the spring, 
and then will be heard with the Concert- 
gebouw in Amsterdam. 


Alda and La Forge Broadcast 
Twice Weekly 

Frances Alda, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Frank La Forge, 
American pianist and composer, are heard 
twice a week (Wednesdays at 7:30 p.m, 
over Station WEAF, and Fridays at 7:15 
p.m., over Station WJZ) on the Boscul 
Program. Mme. Alda and Mr. La Forge 
will present standard music in an informal, 
intimate manner, and without an announcer. 
Mme. Alda will supplement her programs 
with request numbers. Mr. La Forge will 
present piano solos and will act as accompan- 
ist for Mme. Alda. 


Ruth Culbertson to Play Slonimsky 
Work 


Ruth Culbertson, young Boston pianist, 
winner of the Mason & Hamlin pianoforte 
prize of the New: England Conservatory of 
Music in 1926, will give a recital in Town 
Hall, New York, under the terms of the 
Walter Naumberg Foundation, one of whose 
scholarships she won last spring. As a nov- 
elty at her New York recital Miss Culbert- 
son will present sketches entitled Black and 
White, written specially for her by Nicholas 
Slonimsky. 


Cooper Added to Austro-A merican 
Conservatory Faculty 


Charles Cooper, American pianist, has 
been appointed to the faculty of the Austro- 
American Conservatory, Mondsee, Austria. 
This conservatory, which is in its third year, 
offers summer courses to American students. 
The faculty includes Josef and Rosina Lhe- 
vinne, Bela Bartok, George and Virginia 
Castelle, Florence Lamont Hinman and 
others. 
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NICOLAI BEREZOWSKY, 


composer and violinist, who will conduct 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in his own 
symphony on March 13 and 14. Mr. Bere- 
sowsky returned to America from a success- 
ful year in Germany to act as guest conduc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
January 16 and 17. The League of Com- 
posers will present Mr. Berezowsky’s com- 
position for viola and clarinet during the 
present month. Born in Russia, this young 
musician has received most of his education 
in this country, and he is an American citi- 
sen. He held a double Fellowship at the 
Juilliard Graduate School for four years, 
studying composition with Rubin Goldmark 
and violin with Paul Kochanski. During 
the past three years compositions by Mr. 
Berezowsky have been performed by the 
Philharmonic - Symphony Orchestra, New 
York, the Flonzaley Quartet, the League of 
Composers, the Juilliard Graduate School 
String Orchestra; and in April, 1930, Mr. 
Berezowsky conducted the Dresden Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra (Carl Flesch, 
soloist) in his own Violin Concerto, op. 14. 
(Photo by Maurice Goldberg). 





Rodzinski Presents Russian 
Programs in Los Angeles 


Rachmaninoff and  Glazounoft 
Works Beautifully Interpreted 
by Symphony Orchestra 


Los AnceLtes, Cat.—The fifth Sunday 
concert of the Los Angeles Symphony 
brought an all-Russian program, with George 
Houston as soloist. After playing in a most 
impressive manner Glazounoff’s Overture 
Solennelle, Artur Rodzinski gave an extra- 
ordinary reading of the Tschaikowsky Sym- 
phony No. 4 in F minor—extraordinary in 
that many new beauties of little niceties 
were brought out that in the usual routine 
performance of this well known work are 
usually overlooked. The little crescendos, 
the little accellerandos, etc., showed the art 
of Dr. Rodzinski and his willingness to think 
out and then bring to light these finer in- 
terpretations. 

George Houston gave an interesting ac- 
count of himself in broadly and dramatically 
singing the Monologue and the Chanson de 
Varlaam from Moussorgsky’s Boris Godou- 
noff. Rachmaninoff’s rather dull Vocalise 
was made really interesting by Rodzinski, 
and the Caprice Espagnole of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff was a joy as Dr. Rodzinski has a 
“flair” of genius in balancing his orchestra 
in numbers of massive instrumentation. 

The sixth Symphony pair brought another 
all-Russian program, featuring Leo Lubo- 
shutz, violinist. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Tone 
Poem, Sadko, started the program, whet- 
ting our appetites for the Symphonp No. 4 
of Glazounoff. This received a splendid and 
dignified presentation by Dr. Rodzinski. Dr. 
Rodzinski gave the soloist an unusually well 
played accompaniment. 

The short but impressive Funeral Ode by 
Alexander Krein must have received keen 
rehearsing, as it was given by Dr. Rodzinski 
with a very firm grasp and great breadth of 
style. Tt is quite impressive in its concep- 
tion. Islamey, Oriental Fantasie, closed 
the program and again the capabilities of 
Dr. Rodzinski brought a sweep of ig § to 
this unusual Fantasie. of 


United Westminster Choir 

Affiliates Sing in Columbus 
Five hundred singers from choirs con- 
ducted by former Westminster Choir School 
students appeared in concert in Memorial 
Hall at Columbus, Ohio, January 22. The 
occasion was the closing session of the 


Twelfth Annual Pastors’ Convention, with 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman as the principal 
speaker. John Finley Williamson conducted. 

The following are the names of the choirs 
and conductors participating: Aaron H. 
Durnell, Indianola Presbyterian Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Mrs. C. E. Turley, Epworth 
M. E. Church, Marion, Ohio; Henry Pfohl, 
First Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Mrs. G. V. Rheese, First Methodist 
Church, Sidney, Ohio; Bertha Darner, Con- 
gregational Christian Church, Dayton, ‘Ohio; 
Mary Keeley, United Presbyterian Church, 
Xenia, Ohio; Earl French, First Methodist 
Church, Tippecanoe City, Ohio; Ruth In- 
gle, Covenant Presbyterian Church, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Virginia Fischer, St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio; Charlotte 
Johns, First United Presbyterian Church, 
Springfield, Ohio; Luella C. Conn, Reid 
Memorial United Presbyterian, Richmond, 
Ind.; Blanche Mathena, Central M. E. 
Church, Richmond, Ind.; Esther R. Hale, 
First Presbyterian Church, Marion, Ohio; 
Esther Gephart, First Reformed Church, 
Miamisburg, Ohio; W. E. Beck, Broadway 
M. E. Church, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Ellis 
Snyder, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio ; 
Herbert Huffman, King Avenue M. E., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Cecil Stewart, Northminster 
Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio; 


Hannah Minnick, Capitol Avenue M. E. 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind.; Kenneth Keller, 
First M. E. Church, Lancaster, Ohio, and 
Dean M. Kerr, Morgan Memorial, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Madge Daniell Pupils Busy 


Anne Pritchard is booked solidly and 
has been receiving fine notices wherever 
she has appeared in vaudeville. She is a 
toe dancer, but she scores vocally as well 
with her audiences. 

On New Year’s day at the Anthony Club, 
N. Y., Odette Klingmann, soprano, and Joe 
Fishmann, tenor, were soloists, singing 
solos and duets. Harold Hennesey, tenor, 
is appearing in You Said It, at Chanin’s 
46th Street Theater, Lucy Lord has re- 
turned from Bermuda after four weeks’ 
engagement. Muriel Johns is appearing in 
vaudeville with Max Cooper’s singing act. 

Cecila Curry, soprano, has been re-engaged 
for eight weeks at the Empire, Albany, 
N. Y., while Shields and Arden received 
the following from a critic of Augusta, Me.: 
“Shields and Arden are a team of as person- 
able young entertainers as may be seen on 
any vaudeville stage to-day. They are youth, 
pep and personality personified. Both Mr. 
Shields and his most attractive blond part- 
ner, Miss Ardene can sing and dance—and 
how! This act could steal the show in most 
any bill.” 

All of these singers are from the busy 
studio af Madge Daniell. 


Brooklyn Symphony Society 
Concert 


An enthusiastic Sunday afternoon audi- 
ence heard the second concert of the above- 
named society on January 18, presented by 
some eighty players, conducted by Ole Wind- 
ingstad. e was heartily applauded on 
every appearance, and deservedly so follow- 
ing the Oberon overture, Grieg’s Old Style 
suite, Strauss’ Don Juan and Brahms’ first 
symphony. Concertmaster Witek played the 
obligato solo in the Grieg work, and his 
warm tone and complete mastery received 
recognition. 

The orchestra works on a cooperative basis, 
sharing profits and possible losses, and de- 
serves hearty support. The next concert is 
planned for Sunday, March 1. 


Jonas Artist-Pupil in Far-Western 
Canada 


Chrissie Remette Brace is the name of a 
young pianist who gave a most successful 
recital in Vancouver. The newspapers in- 
dulged in high praise when they commented 
on the brilliant and musical playing of Miss 
Brace. The Daily Province of Vancouver 
stated: “Her tone was always nicely con- 
trolled, with a pliant touch and wide range 
of dynamics. In the Beethoven music she 
played with seizing dramatic instinct where 
necessary, while the second movement, with 
its captivating pastoral atmosphere, was 
elucidated with elevating spiritual signifi- 
cance. The finale she gave with considerable 
technical and artistic authority.” 


Kochanski and Salmond at Roxy’s 


The soloists at the third “Dollar” sym- 
phony concert at Roxy’s, under the direction 
of Erno Rapee, on Sunday morning, Janu- 
ary 25, were Paul Kochanski, violinist, and 
Felix Salmond, cellist, who were heard in 
a beautiful rendition of the double concerto 
in A Minor of Brahms. The large audience 
tendered the artists a rousing reception, 
which their combined artistry merited. 
Other numbers on the program were the 
Sakuntala overture, Goldmark; Invitation 
to the Dance, Weber, and the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff Caprice Espagnole. The pro- 
ceeds, as on the two other occasions, are 
for the unemployed musicians. 
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Seattle Hears Work By 
Local Composer 


Karl Krueger Also Conducts Or- 
chestra in Beautiful Interpretation 
of Tschaikowsky, Handel and 
Kodaly — Sponsored Newly 
Formed American Woodwind 
Quartet—Marian Anderson 


Heard 


SEATTLE, WAsH.—Karl Krueger, energetic 
conductor of the Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tra, won many more plaudits for his conduct- 
ing when Lea Luboshutz, playing the popular 
Tschaikowsky violin concerto here, scored a 
brilliant success. Conducting the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto for one who plays so freely 
and temperamentally as Luboshutz, and giv- 
ing such sympathetic accompaniment as to 
cause “bravos” from the performer at the 
conclusion, is an exceptional achievement. 

The concert was opened with the Handel- 
Mott] Concerto Grosso in C major, a very 
traditional opening for what proved to be a 
startling piece of program planning—and a 
very effective one. Kodaly was next repre- 
sented, in his new and exceedingly effective 
Hary Janos suite. This suite became a living 
repetition of the braggadocio of Hary Janos, 
for Mr. Krueger spares no effort in getting 
every possible bit of humor, of lyricism, or 
of confusion that this Hungarian composer 
has so ingeniously represented. 

Following the intermission, 
termezzo for strings was _ interpreted. 
Recognition of local composers, when their 
works are truly worthy, has always been one 
of Mr. Krueger’s earnest endeavors. For 
the second time this season the work of a 
local composer was offered—this time a 
Lyric (Poem for strings, from the pen of 
George McKay, professor of composition and 
orchestration at the University of Washing- 
ton. This short number was filled with in- 
tricate harmonies, revealing at the same 
time delightful melodies of such a nature 
that the ear is never offended by the dis- 
sonances produced—or are our ears becom- 
ing modernized ? 

Seattle is indebted to the efforts of Mr. 
Krueger in furthering interest in chamber 
music. It must have been a great satisfac- 
tion to him to have the initial appearance of 
the American Woodwind Quintet, composed 
entirely of members of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, such an unqualified success. This 
organization gave a fascinating program, 
presenting an ensemble exceedingly rare in 
the Northwest. Quintets, quartets and sex- 
tets followed one after the other in rapid 
succession, with never a dull moment dur- 
ing the performance. The first public per- 
formance of the Bach Prelude and Fugue in 
C minor, for woodwind quintet, was one of 
the highlights of the afternoon, while the 
Tansman Dance of the Sorceress was an- 
other triumph though in quite a different 
mode from the Bach Fugue. The personnel 
of the group is as follows: Glauco Merig- 
gioli, flute; Whitney Tustin, oboe; Ronald 
Phillips, clarinet; Jean Pauly, bassoon, 
Bertram N. Haigh, French horn and John 
Sundsten, piano. 

The outstanding concert of the season, so 
far on the Plymouth Artist Series, was the 
recent appearance of Marian Anderson, col- 
ored contralto, who was given a tremendous 
ovation. 

Iris Canfield, accompanied by John Sund- 
sten, recently gave the second of her series 
of cello recitals at the University of Wash- 
ington. J.H 


a Kramer In- 


Weinrich Organ Recitals 
American and three 
composers were represented by 
compositions on the January 11-12 organ 
recitals given by Carl Weinrich at the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York. 
Of these works, Roger-Ducasse’s Pastorale 
was perhaps the most notable, giving oppor- 
tunity for the clever, tasteful registration 
characteristic of Weinrich; the final fugue 
on F-A-D formed a splendid climax. The 
combination of pedals and manuals in the 
chords at the close of Dupre’s toccata made 
outstanding Unusual effects in the 
smaller pipes used in Sowerby’s Requiescat, 
and the final Tournemire suite, with its 
cle sing chime effects, all this interested the 
listeners. 

January 18, 19, Tournemire, Dupre, Si- 
monds, Austin and Vierne were represented 
by leading works. 


One English, one 


French 


this 


Mannes Chamber Music Series 


The David Mannes Music School pre- 
sented the fourth chamber music concert 
in the series given by the Stradivarius Quar- 
tet, on January 11. Frank Sheridan, Ameri- 
can pianist, was the assisting artist, play- 
ing the Cesar Franck piano quintet with 
the Stradivarius group. Preceding this 
work was the Haydn G major string quartet, 
op. 76, No. 1. A capacity audience greeted 
these five artists, two of whom (Mr. Wolf- 
insohn, first violinist, and Mr. Sheridan) are 
on the school faculty. Members of the 
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Wolfe 
Moldavan, 


Wolfinsohn, Alfred 
and Gerald 


quartet are 
Pochon, Nicholas 
Warburg. 


Cleveland Orchestra Inaugurates 
Children’s Series 


The Cleveland Orchestra, under Rudolph 
Ringwall, assistant conductor, began on 
January 20, in Masonic Hall, the first of five 
concerts in one week, attended by element- 
ary and junior and senior high school students 
from the public, parochial and private schools 
of greater Cleveland and the surrounding 
suburbs. The series will continue in a second 
week in Severance Hall beginning March 16, 
with a special concert for fourth grade 
children. 

This season, four programs have been 
prepared by Mr. Ringwall especially to please 
and interest children and young people. The 
two programs for students of junior and sen- 
ior high schools are called “Music of 
Mozart” and “Impressions of Italy.” A third 
program, “Dance Types,” and a fourth, 
“From the Land of Make-Believe,” are for 
children from elementary schools. The con- 
certs come at this particular time at the 
request of the Board of Education to make it 
possible for school children to have ten 
weeks’ class instruction, on the music to be 
played, preceding attendance at the concerts. 

The eleventh annual Music Memory and 
Appreciation Contest of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, scheduled for April 24 at Severance 
Hall, is based on the music played at the 
Children’s Concerts. Students in junior and 
senior high schools, with members of adult 
groups, enter this contest. 

The Board of Education of the Cleveland 
public schools makes music apprecation a 
part of the regular course of study. This year, 
lessons, with gramophone illustration, on the 
programs mentioned, written by Lillian L. 
3aldwin, supervisor of music appreciation, 
have been used in preparation for the con- 
certs. The general public is welcome at 
these concerts where seats in boxes and in 
the mezzanine are available. 


Testimonial to Wilson Lamb 


On January 4 a testimonial concert was 
given to Wilson Lamb, well known vocal 
teacher, in honor of the high esteem in which 
he is held by his numerous pupils. An 
artistic hour of music was presented by the 
following: Clyde Emmons, basso; David J. 
Lewis, tenor; John Cairney, Harry Hager 
and Thomas Richmond, baritones, and Berne- 
dine Mason, contralto. All displayed excel- 
lent voices and sang with much intelligence. 
The program was thoroughly enjoyed by 
the large attendance and encores were de- 
manded from each of the soloists. Mrs. 
Angelina G. Runser, organist, from East 
Orange, was the able accompanist. Rev. 
David J. Lewis made a presentation to Mr. 
Lamb. Following his address, a dinner was 
served by Mrs. Bernedine Mason. Alice B. 
Russell, mistress of ceremonies, added to 
the enjoyable afternoon by reading the Death 
of Minnehaha, from Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 


Evangeline Lehman Presents 
Mme. Grovlez at Students’ 
Atelier 


_ Evangeline Lehman, impresaria of Paris, 
is responsible for having recently accorded 
the Students’ Atelier of Paris the pleasure 
of hearing a concert of harpsichord music 
and piano by Madeleine Grovlez. She is the 
wife of Gabriel Grovlez, conductor of the 
Paris Opera, and has appeared as soloist at 
the Conservatory, Colonne and Lamoureux 
concerts. The concert was open to all 
American students and their friends. 


Dan Gridley Sings in New York 
and Brooklyn 


Dan Gridley appeared at the second Mun 
dell Morning of the seventeenth season on 
January 9 in the Music Hall of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, and scored a great suc- 
cess. He appeared again with the Friends 
of Music on January 18 at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in the Beethoven Mass in C. 
major under the direction of Bodanzky. 


Castelle Again Sings in Concert 


George Castelle, baritone, who has for 
several years been so much in demand as a 
teacher that he has had no time for concert 
work, recently sang before the Baltimore 
(Md.) Music Club. This appearance was in 
substitution for Mr. Castelle’s own pupil, 
Robert Wiedefeld, baritone, holder of the 
Caruso Memorial Foundation scholarship. 
Mr. Castelle offered arias from Glinka’s The 
Life for the Czar, Bizet’s La Jolie Fille de 
Perth and a German number by Von Fielitz. 
The enthusiastic applause which greeted this 
artist was conclusive proof that the public 
would warmly welcome him in a return to 
the concert stage. Helen Stokes, soprano, 
another Castelle pupil, was also heard, 
achieving success in music by Catalini and 
Godard. Virginia Castelle was the excellent 
accompanist of both singers. 
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German Opera Greatly 
Enjoyed in Cleveland 


Four Superb Performances Given 
—Premiere of David Stanley 
Smith Work Heard With 
Cleveland Orchestra 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—The four  perform- 
ances of the German Opera Company 
brought to Cleveland many of the German 
operatic singers of today recruited from the 
great opera houses of Europe. The music 
direction was in the hands of the distin- 
guished Dr. Max von Schillings, with Carl 
Adler as assistant conductor, the scenic in- 
vestitute was wholly adequate, the stage di- 
rection in most competent hands, and the or- 
chestra of about fifty performers (assem- 
bled in this country) was of sufficiently good 
quality to sustain the voices and furnish ex- 
cellent background. It was certainly much 
improved over that heard in previous visits 
of this company. Centering about Johanna 
Gadski as the bright particular star, artists 
of fine calibre filled all subordinate roles and 
all performances, while bearing evidence of 
the presence of skilled and routined singers 
seemed to maintain a spontaneity—an esprit 
de corps—that was a delight in itself. 

Die Waulkuere, Don Juan, Goetterdaem- 
merung, and Der Fliegende Hollaender were 
the operas presented. This year in the great 
role of Bruenhilde, the outraged wife, and 
self-sacrificing goddess in the Twilight of 
the Gods, Gadski rose superbly to its tragic 
emotion, and her voice soared resplendent at 
all moments. The great art is certainly 
hers. Those gathered about her were Mar- 
garethe Baumer, Marie von Essen, Esther 
Stoll, Adi Almosling, Carl Hartmann, Eric 
Wildhagen, Carl Braun, Richard Gross, and 
others of W agnerian note; it was to be re- 
gretted that Johannes Sembach was unable 
to appear during the Cleveland engagement. 

There is great appreciation in Cleveland 
of the privilege accorded the city in the an- 
nual performances of this distinguished 
group of German artists, and to those who 
are responsible for making such appearances 
possible there is an openly expressed grati- 
tude. Wagnerian music—dramas presented 
in the true Wagnerian spirit, with careful 
attention to all details of production and with 
singers expert in their long-practised roles, 
mean to Cleveland students and musical 
connoisseurs something altogether beyond 
the usual range of operatic productions. To 
Marcel Salzinger, through whose efforts the 
German Opera Company comes to Cleve- 
land much credit is due. In the role of the 
Flying Dutchman his rich and flexible voice 
finds admirable opportunity. 

For the first symphony concert of the New 
Year the program brought the world-pre- 
miere of an American composition written 
by the well-known composer, David Stanley 
Smith, dean of the music faculty of Yale 
University. Choosing as his motto a sen- 
tence from Tennyson’s In Memoriam rela- 
tive to the fate of mankind, Mr. Smith be- 
gins with a first movement of irregular 
form, a Fantasia in which he discourses 
musically of the discouraging fate that be- 
falls humanity unless—as seems evident in 
the Andante, the third movement—it can be 
assuaged by meditation and philosophy. A 
second movement in Scherzo form is restless 
and unsatisfied. In the Finale consolation 
seems to be secured by manifold interests— 
short and rather unconnected themes that 
hold the attention but briefly. Mr. Smith is 
a master of orchestration, and uses his in- 
strumental colors with skill. Rudolf Ring- 
wall, assistant conductor, directed the re- 
mainder of the program (Dean Smith hav- 
ing led the orchestra for his own sym- 
phony). It opened with an sprightly over- 
ture, Donna Diana, by Resnicek, followed 
by a most poetic delineation of the orchestrat- 
ed version of Ravel’s Tombeau de Couperin. 
3enno Rabinof, a young violinist from the 
Auer studio, was the soloist; he played the 
concerto by Glazounoff in A minor without 
pause between its movements. It received 
graceful interpretation from the facile how 
of the young artist, giving at the same time 
much opportunity for display of a very high- 
ly developed technic. A. B. 


Lillian Wechs Pupils in Recital 
Another recital by pupils of Lillian Wechs 
was given at the Alamac Hotel, New York. 
on the evening of January 15, Anna Manhoff 
was heard in songs by Benedict, MacDowell 
and Arditi and in the Sempre libera aria 
from Verdi’s Traviata, and as usual. carried 
away the coloratura honors of the evening. 
Rose Schwartz, lyric soprane, sang Who is 
Sylvia and A Brown Bird Singing, and dis- 
played such poise that it was a surprise to 
many in the audience that she had been 
studying only eight months. Ceilia Levin, 
also a lyric soprano, although singing under 
the handicap of a recent illness, acauitted 
herself splendidly in a group of songs. Grieg, 
Sorano, Verdi and Wakefield were the com- 
posers Tepresented in Esthera Melnick’s Of- 
ferings, which she sang with her accustomed 
ease and richness of tone. Miss Melnick will 
be presented to the public in April in Newark 
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at the Griffith Auditorium as an artist-pupil 
of Miss Wechs. 

Harold Glass, baritone, as at former re- 
citals, completely won the audience with his 
splendid voice, captivating personality and 
histrionic abilities. He again acted as official 
host, introducing each singer, and his witti- 
cisms caused much merriment. Rebecca 
Schaikowitz was the accompanist for the 
entire program, which was listened to with 
great pleasure by an audience of about one 
hundred people. 


Addye Yeargain Hall Speaks in 
Pittsburgh 


On January 5 Addye Yeargain Hall ad 

dressed the faculty and student body of the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute. The discus- 
sion stressed one accepted type of piano 
teaching, that being good teaching. The 
subject of rhythm from a slightly unique 
angle was given by Mrs. Hall through new 
class piano materials. Facsimiles, dummies, 
and the real keyboard, with their value and 
uses, were discussed. A new presentation of 
the notation of pitch and its co-ordination 
with the piano keys closed the talk. Much 
interest was shown in Mrs. Hall’s broad 
presentation of her subject and student teach- 
ers brought forth vital questions at the close 
of the meeting. 
* Mrs. Florence Graybill Foust, member of 
the faculty of the Institute, tendered a 
luncheon to Mrs. Hall, those present being 
twenty members of Mrs. Foust’s class in 
pedagogy. In the afternoon, Dr. Will 
Erhardt, director of music of the Pittsburgh 
public schools, personally accompanied Mrs. 
Hall and Mrs. Foust in their observation of 
piano classes in the schools. 

Both Dr. Erhardt and Mrs. Hall are mem- 
bers of the special piano class committee of 
the M. T. N. A., Dr. Erhardt being one of 
the editors of a recently published piano 
class method and Mrs. Hall the well known 
piano class pioneer who has trained many 
of the teachers now successfully conducting 
classes in New York City and elsewhere. 

Previous to her Pittsburgh visit, Mrs. Hall 
was in attendance at the annual meeting of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association 
in St. Louis, where piano class teaching was 
one of the vital subjects under discussion. 


A New School Operetta 


Tufts and Jackson Colleges (Boston) are 
actively preparing for the production of the 
operetta, The Rose and the Ring, by Carrie 
Bullard, on February 21. This operetta is 
based on Thackeray’s famous extravaganza, 
the libretto and lyrics being written by Mary 
W. Kingsley. The date is the first of an in- 
definite number of performances, but the 
“run” will not be continuous. It is expected 
that after the first performance a “team” 
with adequate alternates will be in training 
ready to accept invitations to give the work 
in not too distant towns or cities; or per- 
haps make a few holiday trips to more dis- 
tant points. Such a “team” will comprise at 
least seventy students. The reason for the 
extensive personnel is, of course, the neces- 
sity of avoiding postponement because of 
illness or an accident that might prevent the 
appearance of a “pivot” singer. There is 
also another reason: that, under the plan of 
carrying the work to other and larger stages 
than that of. the college, any adequate prin- 
cipal soloist will have opportunities to ap- 
pear in the chosen role. 


Mrs. MacDowell Honored by Hier 
Pupils 

A musicale in honor of Mrs. Edward A. 
MacDowell was given recently by pupils of 
Fthel Glenn Hier at the Osborne in New 
York. One of the features of the program 
was the playing of Miss Hier’s Theme and 
Variations for two pianos by the composer 
and Nina B. Bailey. Other numbers de- 
serving special mention were those played 
by Edith Du Bois, Ruth Eleanor Ward, 
Frieda Brandolini, Verna Tandler and La 
Salle String Quartet. 

Mrs. MacDowell presented each of the 
pupils who took part in the program with a 
sketch of Hillcrest, her present home at 
Peterborough. 


Grandjany to Play With Chamber 
Music Society 


Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, will be 
the assisting artist at the next (February 8) 
Sunday Salon of the New York Chamber 
Music Society in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza. Mr. Grandjany will appear with 
the society in Joseph Jongen’s Concert Co- 
mique, for harp, violin, viola and cello. 
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McCormack Thrills Capacity 
Audience at Chicago Recital 


Hundreds of Chairs Added for Tenor’s First Local Appearance 
in Two Years—Hofmann Chicago Symphony Soloist— 
Woman’s Symphony and Civic Orchestra Give 
Programs—Notable Array of Concert Givers 


Cuicaco.—To pack the vast Civic Opera 
House from pit to ceiling, any season, is 
within the power of but few recitalists, but 
even in these hectic days John McCormack’s 
drawing power is such as to fill every seat 
in the auditorium and to necessitate placing 
hundreds more on the large stage. This 
great dispenser of keen enjoyment, after two 
seasons’ absence, returned to give one of his 
inimitable recitals, at the Civic Opera House, 
on the evening of January 25, and singing as 
only John McCormack can sing operatic aria, 
old German, or old English, ballad or Irish 
folk song, he again captured the hearts of 
his listeners and held them until long after 
ten-thirty when he had given encores which 
outnumbered his printed numbers. This great 
Irish minstrel knows what the public likes 
and knows how to give them their favorite 
dish in the required style. 

HorMANN SoLoist WITH SYMPHONY 

As .soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Josef Hofmann scored one of the 
biggest “hits” of the season, and justly so, 
for he gave as fine a display of superb vir- 
tuosity as Chicago music-lovers have ever 
witnessed. His playing of the Chopin E 
minor Concerto was a rare treat for musi- 
cian and layman and he was rewarded by an 
vation 

Frederick Stock, returned from a_ brief 
vacation, matched his virtuosity with that of 
the soloist, and the result was a superlative 
performance of such works as the Bruckner 
Unfinished Symphony and the Bach fourth 
Concerto for Violin, Flutes and Strings. 
He, too, was acclaimed by the audience, par- 
ticularly after his glowing account of the 
symphony. A concert of high standard 
which will stand out for its excellence! 


Woman’s SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

With its regular leader back at the con- 
ductor’s stand, the Woman's Symphony Or- 
chestra presented its third concert of the 
season at the Goodman Theater, on January 
19. Under Ebba Sundstrom’s efficient baton 
the orchestra gave as fine a performance of 
the Schumann Symphony in D minor as can 
be imagined. This very gifted musician, 
whose knowledge of the orchestra and its 
resources is vast, had her players well in 
hand and they responded to her decisive beat 
with precision and enthusiasm. Miss Sunds- 
trom knows her orchestra well and knows 
what it is capable of doing, and by not forc- 
ing it to the impossible she shows her mus- 
ical intelligence Later she directed this body 
of able musicians in numbers by Mrs. Beach 
and Coleridge-Taylor and in the accompani- 
ments for the piano soloist, Arthur Landers, 
in Cesar Franck’s Symphonic Variations. 
These were not heard 

Gladys Welge shared the baton with Miss 
Sundstrom, conducting the Schubert Rosa- 
munde overture and the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo for Violin and Orchestra, and accom- 
plishing praiseworthy efforts. Eveleyn Levin 
Davis, concertmaster of the Woman’s Sym- 
phony, was soloist in the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo, giving it an excellent performance and 
proving a well equipped violinist technically 
and musically. 

Orcnestra’s TurspAy CONCERT 

Hofmann, after playing with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at the week- 
end concerts just past, returned to play the 
Rubinstein D minor Concerto in the Tues 
day afternoon series, on January 27. Hof- 
mann exhibited such virtuosity as to rouse 
the audience to the highest pitch of enthu- 
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siasm. The frantic applause bestowed on the 
pianist after the various movements were 
only little tributes for what Hofmann had 
accomplished with a concerto, which to 
many today, seems passé. Instead of using 
space to sing the merits of his performance, 
we believe it permissible to express our 
candid opinion that having heard the Rubin- 
stein Concerto played many times, we do 
not recollect to have ever heard it so well 
presented and so well played as by Hofmann. 
What an inspiration a pianist of the caliber 
of Hofmann must be to the young student as 
he is to be artist and the dilettante! What 
a lesson on how Rubinstein’s Concerto must 
be played! and though great pianists come 
and go, Josef Hofmann still remains a stand- 
ard bearer among piano virtuosos. 

The orchestra gave perfect accompaniment 
to the soloist besides giving excellent account 
of itself in the Beethoven Overture to Die 
Geschépfe des Prometheus and playing the 
Mozart Symphony in G minor with that elo- 
quence and beauty of tone to which our or- 
chestra under Stock has long accustomed us. 
Then, too, there was that lovely Suite from 
Stravinsky’s Petrouchka with a riot of tone 
color, throbbing rhythm and a masterful ren- 
dition which contributed in making this 
Tuesday concert one of the most enjoyable 
of the present series. 

Hicu ScuHoot Cuorus Contest 

In the city’s senior high school glee clubs 
annual contest, at Orchestra Hall on Janu- 
ary 19, first honors were awarded Roose- 
velt High by the judges, Vanni-Marcoux, 
Rene Maison and Rene Devries. In the 
smaller mixed groups, Wendell Phillips 
came first; in the girl’s glee clubs, Morgan 
Park was winner and in the boys, Lane won 
first honors. This was further evidence of 
what is being done musically in Chicago’s 
public schools under Dr. J. Lewis Brown’s 
supervision. 

Mv Iora CHAPTER SCHOLARSHIP CONCERT 

A second concert in the scholarship series 
of Mu Iota chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon 
National Musical Sorority, on January 18, 
at the Illinois Woman’s Athletic Club, had 
as guest artists, Ruth Ray, violinist, and 
William Hughes, pianist, who were assisted 
in the program by Eveleyn Wienke, soprano, 
and the Mu Phi Trio. Miss Ray played with 
her usual fine art and finish numbers by 
Tartini-Kreisler, Whithorne, Couperin-Press, 
Bach, Paganini-Vogrich, Elgar, Sowerby, 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco and Wieniawski, win- 
ning the full approbation of her listeners. 

In two groups by Bach, Brahms, Dohn- 
anyi, Griffes and Debussy, Mr. Hughes 
proved a favorite with the musical audience. 


Cara VERSON 

Orchestra Hall Foyer proved a_ happy 
choice for Cara Verson’s Debussy-Scriabin 
program on the afternoon of January 20. 
This Chicago pianist, who has often been 
termed a musical rebel because of her 
penchant for modern and ultra-modern musi- 
cal compositions, has made a thorough study 
of these composers and their works and is 
thus well qualified to present them intelli- 
gently to the public. Not many pianists de- 
vote themselves entirely to the moderns and 
in this respect Miss Verson is unique and 
her offering is unusual. 

For her program she chose some of the 
most interesting Debussy and Scriabin num- 
bers. Miss Verson’s plays with an assur- 
ance and force which reflects her knowledge 
of what she is about. Her technic is such as 
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to enable her to cope with the various in- 
tricacies of the modern literature and to give 
them a sane interpretation. She played two 
Debussy groups—Gardens in the Rain, Eve- 
ning in Granada, Minstrels, Moonlight on 
the Ruined Temple and Hills of Anacapri, 
in the first, and Sunken Cathedral, Dance 
of Puck, Sails and That Which Has Seen 
the West Wind in the second—and two by 
Scriabin—four preludes, two poems from 
op. 32, and Caressing Dance in the first, 
and the Sonata V, opus 53, and Toward the 
Flame, in the second. In all of these she 
received the enthusiastic approval of her 
audience. 

Cuicaco MusicaL CoLiece AcTIVvITIES 

Louis Augustine, violinist, student of Leon 
Sametini, performed a group of numbers for 
the Women’s Ideal Club at the Blackstone 
on January 10. He was accompanied by 
James Allen, pupil of Rudolph Ganz. 

William Pfeiffer, voice student of Graham 
Reed, gave a recital at Stevens Point, Wis., 
January 28. 

Bessie Rosenthal, coloratura soprano, pu- 
pil of Frantz Proschowski, has the follow- 
ing engagements: January 26, Chicago 
Women’s Aid; January 27, Sinai Sister- 
hood; January 28, musicale and tea; Feb- 
ruary 5, Johanna Lodge at the Palmer 
House. 

Pupils of Frantz Proschowski, Blanche 
Barbot and John Thomas were presented in 
recital January 20 in the Little Theater of 
the College. 

Leonora Padilla, soprano, pupil of Vernon 
Williams, was soloist for the Windsor Park 
Chapter of the Eastern Star, January 20, at 
their installation of officers. 

Ruth Congdon Hoepe, pianist, pupil of 
Fdward Collins, appeared as soloist with 
the Symphonie Club at their concert Janu- 
ary 18 in Aurora. 

Teachers in the Junior Preparatory De- 
partment presented their pupils in recital 
January 23 in the Little Theater. 

Wanda Paul, pianist, pupil of Rudolph 
Ganz, appeared as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, January 29. 
INTERNATIONAI 


Society FoR CONTEMPORARY 


Musi 

Two concert programs of exceptional in 
terest, sponsored by the Chicago chapter of 
the International Society for Contemporary 
Music, are scheduled for the afternoon of 
February 8 and the evening of February 9, 
at the Goodman Theater. These are the 
initial public performances sponsored by this 
group, and they promise to be among the 
most interesting novelties of the season, 
combinine as they do the arts of music. pan- 
tomime and dancing. The program is divided 
into three separate stage works with a 
chamber orchestra composed of members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Rudolph 
Ganz will conduct the performances and the 
cast will be comprised of Chicago artists. 
The Creation, for tenor, piano and eight in- 
struments, by Louis Gruenberg; The Story 
of the Soldier, for a narrator, three dancers 
and a chamber orchestra of eight pieces, by 
the Russian composer, Igor Stravinsky ; and 
Master Peter’s Puppet Show by Manuel de 
Falla, will be the works performed. 

Epoarpo SAceRDOTE’s Opera CLAss 

Edoardo Sacerdote presented his opera 
class at the American Conservatory of Music 
in excerpts from four operas on January 17, 
before an audience which completely packed 
Kimball Hall. The success of this eminent 
vocal teacher and operatic coach with his 
pupils is remarkable and explains why he 
always has such large classes. Every ex- 
cerpt presented showed careful preparation 
and was done in such praiseworthy manner 
as to reflect great credit on Mr. Sacerdote, 
who presided at the piano, directing the per- 
formance with a master hand. The singers 
were well cast and handled their roles ca- 
pably. 

In the second act of Faust the principals 
were Doris Bame as Margareta: Marie De- 
lanevy, Marta; Sarah Leven, Siebel; Ken- 
nard 3arradell, Faust, and Earl Wilke, 
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JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL, 
soprano, who ts to give 
a recital under the di- 
rection of Bertha Ott, at 
the Playhouse in Chi- 
cago on February 8. 
Her program will in- 
clude a group of mod- 
ern French songs; one 
of old French folk-songs; a 

and an English and 


Russian group 
American group. 





Mephisto. The first act of Traviata had 
Lucia Altoonjian as Violetta; Mildred Cole- 
man as Flora; Wilbur Aroni as Alfredo; 
Joseph Burger, the Baron; Ernest Evans, 
Gaston, and Sydney Sacerdote as the doctor. 
Pauline Stephens, Beatrice Metz, Kennard 
3arradell and Joseph Burger presented the 
second scene from the first act of Il Trova- 
tore. The second act of La Boheme had as 
interpreters, Mildred Coleman, Genevieve 
Gettling, and Messrs. Aroni, Burger and 
Wilke, assisted by John T. Read. Both Mr. 
Read and Mr. Barradell are of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory faculty. Both the Trova- 
tore and the La Boheme excerpts were sung 
in English. 
YeEHUDI MENUHIN 

Yehudi Menuhin held forth at the Civic 
Opera House on the afternoon of January 
25, playing his violin recital with that re- 
finement of manner, beauty of tone and im- 
peccable technic which have already won him 
a place among the masters of the bow. 


Civic ORCHESTRA 


The first concert of the season by the 
Chicago Civic Orchestra, under Eric DeLa- 
marter, took place on the same afternoon, 
at Orchestra Hall. Heard in the Moszkowski 
Suite in F, the orchestra showed that it 
has developed as much as their leader and 
that the young musicians are well trained 
into symphonic players of the first order. 

3UDAPEST STRING QUARTET 

The popularity of chamber music has been 
attested without doubt here this season, judg- 
ing from the size of the audience always on 
hand when four individuals of note come 
together to render quartet music. The Buda- 
pest String Quartet, an organization of 
which we have read much in the past, in- 
vaded the Studebaker Theater, also on Jan- 
uary 25. The large theater was filled by an 
audience which showed its enjoyment for the 
manner in which works by Ravel, Smetana 
and Schubert were played by this organiza- 
tion by rapturously applauding the artists at 
the close of each movement. The four men 
who make up this quartet played with that 
unity of thought, refinement of style, that 
pe rfection of phrasing which make for ex- 
cellent ensemble playing. All those qualities 
were displayed throughout the well built 
program and it is foreseen that they will be 
heard often in this city, where they have 
already achieved popularity. 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG A VISITOR 

During her stav in Chicago, Annie Fried- 
berg, manager of many celebrities, paid a 
visit to this office and spoke optimistically of 
the season and the bookings for her artists 
for next season. 

WINIFRED MACBRIDE 

Among the pianists that visit Chicago, one 
of the most welcome is Winifred Macbride, 
who in her recital at the Playhouse on Janu- 
ary 25, gave a fine exhibition of piano play- 
ing. Opening her program with a_ well- 
thought-out interpretation of the Bach Pre- 
lude and Fugue in C sharp, she followed 
with a beautiful rendition of the same com- 
poser’s B flat Prelude and Fugue and her 
first group came to a happy conclusion with 
a masterly rendition of Schumann’s Papil- 
lons. Due to other duties the writer did not 
hear the next two groups. The second in- 
cluded Liszt’s Sonata in B minor and the 
latter part of the program included works 
by more modern composers—Prokofieff, 
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FOUR WORLD CHAMPIONS. 
These husky gentlemen are on the Europa on their way to America for championship battles, 


each in his particular line. The reader may select for himself which is which. 
Schmelling, the world champion heavyweight; 
Professor Deman, who is the husband of Frieda Leider. 


are: 


Those present 
Michael Bohnen, Erich Simon and 
Simon is here as foreign repre- 


sentative of the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera companies and personal representative of 


many artists. He is bringing Charlotta Boerner, 
new addition to the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 
has the exclusive European representation of Giannini. 


soprano, of the Berlin State Opera, as a 
His firm, Wolf & Sachs of Berlin, 


Giannini arrived in Germany on 


January 30, and, in spite of the much-talked-of hard times, has a tour of forty concerts. 


Mr. Simon will be at the Hotel 


Astor for four or five weeks. 





E. J. Moeran, Otterstrom, Roy Agnew and 
Ravel. 

Miss Macbride has been heard so often in 
Chicago that it does not seem necessary at 
this time to praise again her many virtues. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


The program on January _ in Kimball 
Hall was given by violin pupils of Mischa 
Mischakoff and piano pupils of Rudolph 
Reuter. 

Vincent Micari, artist pupil of the con- 
servatory, who was awarded first place in 
the recent contest of the Society of Ameri- 
can Musicians, will play the Hungarian Fan- 
tasie by Liszt with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in its concerts on March 5 and 19. 

Storm Bull, artist pupil of the piano de- 
partment, appeared in recital before the 
Philharmonic Society of Dixon, Ill., on Jan- 
uary 22 playing compositions of Bach, Grieg, 
Debussy and Ravel. The Grieg group com- 
prised the Thirteen Norwegian Folk Mel- 
odies, opus 66, which are very rarely heard 
in this country. Storm Bull recently re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Grieg, the widow 
of the composer, in which she expressed her 
pleasure upon receiving information of the 
pianist’s playing of these compositions of 
Edvard Grieg. 

Gail Martin Haake gave an address and 
Oxford Piano Course demonstration before 
the teachers in the Convent of Mercy, 
Desplaines, Ill., on January 15. 

Gamma Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, 
presented its members in a formal musicale 
in the Rogers Park Presbyterian Church on 
January 27. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Franklyn MacAfee in New York 


Franklyn W. MacAfee of Detroit, coming 
to the metropolis not long ago, and follow- 
ing study with others, now with Henry F. 
Seibert, has attained a pleasant position and 
prominence in this short period of time. He 
has appeared frequently in and near New 
York and is now organist of Trinity Luth- 
eran Church of New Rochelle, N. Y. Be- 


FRANKLYN MacAFEE 

side organ recitals in his home city, he 
has been heard in Brooklyn, Cold Spring, 
Springfield, Mass., Guilford, Me., Hastings, 
Mich., and on February 5 he gave an 
organ recital in Norfolk, Va. His program 
in Norfolk consists of works by Bach, Men- 
delssohn, Kinder, Sturges, Stoughton, Hen- 
selt, Bossi, Yon, Guilmant, closing with All 
Souls Day (Schubert) in his own trans- 
cription. 

Mr. MacAfee was one of five organists 
invited by F. W. Riesberg, organist of 
Calvary Baptist Church, to give a brief noon 
hour recital on January 13. He played Men- 
delssohn’s second sonata, the clean technic 
and pedaling being very pronounced; At 
Evening (Kinder), with expression and 
taste, and a caprice (Sturges) with great 
variety of manual and pedal effects. He 
showed a quick grasp of the big instrument, 
with its 100 stops, four keyboards and myriad 
of electric devices for both hands and feet. 


Levin to Assist in Preparing 
W ozzek 


Sylvan Levin, youthful assistant conductor 
of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
has been appointed by Leopold Stokowski to 
assist him in the preparation of the new 
opera, Wozzek, which will have its Amer- 
ican premiere by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, under the direction of Mr. 
Stokowski, on March 19. During Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s absence, Mr. Levin has already 
begun the preliminary rehearsals. 
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Radio Music in the Schools 
By Alice Keith 


Broadcasting Director. American 
the Air 


Only a short time ago people were com- 
plaining that there was nothing educational 
on the air. Everyone conceded that radio 
could be a great force in the education of 
youth but where was anything to be found 
which was suitable for pupils to listen to in 
the school room? Within an unbelievably 
short space of time, a strange thing has hap- 
pened. In certain sections of the country 
today, children could not possibly hear all 
of the music broadcast for their benefit dur- 
ing school hours. Time would not permit 

Let us take as an example the northeast- 
ern part of Ohio. School children in that 
section during a single week can hear pro 
grams presented by the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Cleveland Orchestra, the N. B. C. 
Orchestra, and two musical programs pre- 
sented by the American School of the Air 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
In addition, they can hear the incidental 
music of the History and Literature dramas 
broadcast by the American School of the 
Air, and such musical programs as the Ohio 
School of the Air may happen to — 
In certain sections of the country, then, it i 
only a question of selecting the right type 
and grade of music for the students who are 
listening in. 

Because the idea of radio in the schools 
is so new, it is only natural that educators 
would either oppose it violently as a danger- 
innovation, or welcome it with open 
arms. Sometimes an over-supply of enthu- 
siasm has proved to be quite as dangerous 
as the reverse, because the discrimination 
exercised in other phases of education has 
not been used in listening to radio. To illus- 
trate, a certain principal in a small commu- 
nity, who did not want to have his pupils 
miss an opportunity of hearing a great sym- 
phony orchestra, insisted that the kinder- 
garten children come to the auditorium and 
sit quietly for half an hour. This is the 
type of project which is sure to result in a 
distaste rather than a love for music. It is 
nothing short of torture for a child, four or 
five years of age, to be forced to sit quietly 
for a long period of time. A kindergarten 
or first grade child is apt to respond to music 
with physical activity. Only brief composi- 
tions — are exceedingly melodious as 
well as rhythmical can be comprehended by 
an average normal child in the lowest grades. 

if we consider the type of music that is 
broadcast, we realize that there is a prepon- 
derance of symphonic music. This, of 
course, has certain advantages since the in- 
habitants of country districts can never, 
many of them, hear a symphony orchestra in 
a hall. On the other hand, the vast field of 
music literature, composed of simple melo 
dies, folk songs, chamber music, art songs, 
opera and oratorio, has been almost entirely 
neglected. To be sure, the radio has been 
handicapped by mechanical imperfections 
until recently and as a consequence has not 
been able to record the voice satisfactorily 
However, since it is in such a state of per- 
fection at the present time, there is no rea- 
son why a wider variety of music can not 
be presented to the public schools 

The two weekly music programs of the 
American School of the Air have attempted 
to fill in the gaps in educational broadcast- 
ing. Three series of music programs have 
been planned, which are carefully graded to 
suit children listening in. On Tuesday, pro- 
grams designed for the primary and inter- 
mediate grades are presented alternately. 

The primary series is known as the Radio 
Picture Book series. It is really a half- 
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hour of play devoted to singing, rhythmical 
response, and listening to brief compositions 
on solo instruments. A great many children 
have been supplied with a Radio Picture 
Book, which contains loose sheets of line 
drawings to be colored by the children. This 
Radio Picture Book provides the necessary 
activity for little children. The intermedi- 
ate series which is slightly more advanced 
is to be heard by the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
grades. Some of the subjects treated are 
Folk Songs and Dances, Indian Legends, 
Descriptive Music, Form in Music, Voices, 
The Nutcracker Suite, the Boy Mozart, 
early American Music, and the recognition 
of orchestral instruments. The series for the 
second group is known as Radio Journeys 
to Musicland, and children listening in are 
supplied with a note book just as in the case 
of the primary grades. Before listening in, 
pupils are asked to read the information about 
the program and during the broadcast they 
are asked to look at the pictures which il- 
lustrate the music. Afterwards, they may 
themselves add notes or pictures. The 
Thursday series is exactly what its name 
suggests, Folk and Art Music of the World. 
A copiously illustrated note book for stu- 
dents, containing program notes and pic- 
tures, accompanies this series. 

In spite of the strides that have been 
taken in the last two or three years, and in 
spite of the fact that a great deal that is 
worthwhile in the way of good music is on 
the air, there are still problems to solve, 
but the close co-operation of broadcasters and 
teachers whose pupils are listening in the 
school rooms may eliminate the difficulties 
that exist at the present time. If we take a 
perfectly detached view of the place of 
radio in the development of music in Amer- 
ica, we will be forced to the conclusion that 
although it may in many ways act as a tem- 
porary check on the musical expression of 
individuals, it will ultimately make prac- 
tically every individual in America a real 
appreciator of good music. 

. + * 


Report of M. T. N. A. Meeting 


The St. Louis meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, at the Hotel 
Statler in St. Louis, December 29- 31, in 
conjunction with the National Association of 
Music Schools and the Biennial Meeting of 
the Phi Mu Alpha Fraternity (known as 
Sinfonia), brought out the largest attend- 
ance in many years. 

Splendid talks and papers were given by 
such representative musicians as: J. Law- 
rence Erb, New London, Conn.; Earl V. 
Moore, Ann Arbor, Mich.; \Phillip Greeley 
Clapp, Iowa City, Ia.; James T. Quarles, 
Columbia, Mo.; Osborne McConathy, Glen 
Ridge, N. J.; Howard Hanson, Rochester, 
MN. 2. Russell Carter, Albany, MN. X.% 
Augustus D. Zanzig, Franklin Dunham, 
Peter Dykema, Martha Cruikshank, Alice 
Keith, Joseph Webber, New York City; 
Burnet C. Tuthill, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. 
Elmer Ottaway, Port Huron, Mich.; C. S. 
Skilton, Lawrence, Kans.; Elizabeth Cueny, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Rudolph Ganz, Chicago; 
Stanley Chapple, London, England; C. D. 
Greenleaf, Elkhart, Ind.; Otto Miessner, 
Milwaukee ; Mrs. Frances Clark, Camden, 

J.; and others. 

Musical numbers of unusual interest were 
interspersed through the various programs, 
furnished by members of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and other well-known mu- 
sicians of the city. These included the 
Stoessel Suite for two violins, played by 
Alexander Thiede, concertmaster, and Ellis 
Levy, assistant concertmaster, of the St. 
Louis Orchestra, with Mrs. David Kriegs- 
haber at the piano; the Beethoven Septet; 
Horn Trio from Brahms; a program of 
numbers by the Sinfonietta of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Alex. 


a recital of songs by Bernard Fer- 
baritone; a piano recital by Gott- 
fried Galston; and vocal numbers by Mabel 
Kraus, soprano; Thelma Hayman Carroll, 
contralto; Emma Sampson Becker, soprano; 
and Oscar Heather, tenor. 

New officers elected for 1931 are as fol- 
lows: president, Donald M. Swarthout, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence; vice- president, 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin Conservatory, 
Oberlin, Ohio; secretary, Leo C. Miller, 393 
Euclid Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; treasurer, Oscar 
W. Demmler, Pittsburgh, Pa. Elected to 
the executive committee for the three-year 
term were: Ella Scoble Opperman, Florida 
State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. ; 
F. B. Stiven, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill.; and William C. Mayfrath, Converse 
College, Spartanburg, S. C. To the one-year 
term of the executive Committee were elect 
ed: Wm. Arms Fisher, Boston, Mass.; 
Howard ‘eager Rochester, a Y.; Earl V 
Moore, Ann Arbor, Mich.; and Mrs. Crosby 
Adams, ‘Montreat, N.C: 

Detroit was chosen as the 
for 1931. 


Thiede ; 
gusson, 


convention city 
. ¢ « 


Audio System is Success in Racine 
Schools 


Sound amplification for schools, the latest 
and most interesting aid to education, is be- 
lieved to have found its fullest development 
in Wisconsin, in a Racine grade school, the 
Gilbert Knapp. 

Its principal, Frank McCall, is daily be- 
sieged with letters from other educators who 
want a detailed explanation of the system. 
Because he is considered an authority on the 
subject, he was selected to read a paper on 
amplification at the recent school teachers’ 
conference at Milwaukee. 

The system in use at the school combines 
the use of a radio, an electric phonograph, 
and a microphone all in one cabinet, which is 
installed in the principal’s office. Sound, 
from three small wires which are used as the 
medium to carry the sound, is carried over 
the wires to every classroom, in each of which 
there is an amplifier. A central set of 
switches in the cabinet enables Principal 
McCall to direct a program to any number of 
classrooms. 

Though radio programs are helpful, the 
educators say the difficulty is that most of 
them do not fit the immediate needs of the 
classroom. Phonograph records permit a 
greater selectivity. 

Everything is done systematically. <A 
phonograph record is played every morning. 
It may range from the popular Warbler’s 
Serenade to a sonata to Schubert. A brief 
explanation concerning the music is first 
made over the microphone. 

Twice a week Principal McCall gives a 
short talk over his microphone. The papers 
are usually prepared by the teachers, though 
occasionally the principal contributes a little 
talk 

Standardized tests and special announce- 
ments are also broadcast in this manner. 
“Not only does the convenience and novelty 
of such a system make it invaluable, but it 
does away with the distractions and annoy- 
ances always present in the gathering of 
large groups,” explained Principal McCall. 
“Amplification helps to disprove the old at- 
titude that an education that was interesting 
was bad. As for arguments that a mechan- 
ical system might tend to dehumanize the in- 
structors I have not found that true. Since 
we installed the system last year all of our 
1,160 students know me much better than 
they ever did, and the teachers have become 
more vivid personalities. Their alliance with 
such a novel medium attaches a new interest 
to the instructors.” 

The principal foresees a day 
schools will install audio 


when all 
systems, and he 





1 STAGE PERFORMANCE OF THE OPERETTA, 


THE KITCHEN CLOCK. 


pupils 


These children are 


of the Harrison School at Roselle (New Jersey). Margery D. 


Sharkey is the director of music. 


A GROUP OF CHILDREN IN PUBLIC SCHOOL NUMBER 
(NEW 


presenting the operetta, Aunt Drusilla’s Garden. 


MOUNT VERNON 





says that the auxiliary use of television is just 
around the corner. Besides the Gilbert 
Knapp, there are three other schools in 
Racine in which amplification systems have 
been installed. 





Newer Practices and 
Tendencies in Music 
Education 











DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 
By Kart W. GEHRKENS 
TOPIC NO. 17 


“rhythm” means flow, and 
rhythm in music has always meant move- 
ment. And yet in teaching music the major- 
ity of us have either neglected the rhythmic 
side entirely or else have tried to teach it 
through mathematical concepts. Various re- 
~— have from time to time proposed 

“back to nature’ movement so far as the 
teaching of rhythm is concerned and have 
advocated various kinds of rhythm training 
based on movement. But Jacques Dalcroze, 
a Swiss composer and teacher, is the only 
one whose method has become well known 
or at all universally adopted. Dalcroze calls 
his system Eurhythmics, and this word may 
be defined as meaning the translation into 
bodily movement of musical effects heard 
through the ear. 

The foundation of Eurhythmics is improvi- 
sation by the teacher with keen concentration 
required by the pupil. Such concentration is 
inevitable, for since the teacher improvises, 
the pupil never knows what he will hear next 
and must, therefore, be ready at all times in- 
stantly to translate changes in rhythm, in 
tempo, in dynamics and in other musical 
effects, into appropriate (and always grace- 
ful) bodily movement. This training in con- 
centration depends upon the details of the 
music of the most valuable things in the 
system. 

The basis of Eurhythmics is the indication 
of the pulse by conventional movements of 
the arms; and the stepping of the various 
rhythmic figures by the feet. But in addi- 
tion to these comparatively simple types, of 
activity, the system involves training in such 
complex movements as two against three, 
three against four, four against five, to- 
gether with response in canon, the impro- 
visation of rhythms by the pupil, the analy- 
sis and response to mood, structure, changes 
in tempo, etc. Dalcroze has worked out an 
elaborate system of improvisation and of sol- 
fege also; but it is with the rhythmic side 
of Eurhythmics that we are primarily con- 
cerned in school music in America, and there 
is no doubt but that certain parts of the 
Daicroze system might profitably be incor- 
porated into our plan of teaching. As a 
matter of fact Eurhythmics has almost Jimit- 
less possibilities and there is no type of 
work that:has greater potential influence 
upon the musical, mental and personal pow- 
ers of the pupil. It is greatly to be desired 
that @vety supervisor of music be trained 
in Dalcroze Eurhythmics as a part gf his 
preparation for teaching music in — ublic 
schools. 

At the present time it is usually ant feas- 
ible to use the system in complete form; 
but even in school rooms with fixed seats, 
certain parts of the scheme, modified to suit 
conditions, might profitably be incorporated 
as a part of the regular work in music. It 
should be emphasized that Eurhythmics is 
musical training and not merely physical 
training. The work in Eurhythmics should, 
therefore, be under the direction of the music 
department and be carried on by a musician. 


The word 
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FLORENCE C. BEST, 
director of vocal music in the Union High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





Notes from the Field 
MAINE, Auburn— 


E. S. Pitcher, director of music in the 
schools, attended the meeting at the State 
House, Augusta, of a special committee 
appointed by the Maine Association of Super- 
visors of Music in the Public Schools, at the 
State Teachers’ Convention in Bangor in 
October. 

Mr. Pitcher is chairman of this committee, 
which was appointed to carry out the plan 
of State Commissioner of Education B. E. 
Packard, to revise the course of study in the 
music in the public schools of the state. The 
other members of the committee are super- 
visors of music in the schools in different 
sections of the state: Gertrude Thorne, 
Augusta; Dorothy Marden, Waterville ; Dor. 
othy Dean, Bangor; and C. A. Warren, 
Brunswick. 

MAINE, Bangor— 

3angor is interested in good music. It 
has shown this in many ways. Its festival 
is known to singers from coast to coast. The 
Bangor Symphony Orchestra and Bangor 
Band are widely known as musical organiza- 
tions of high standard. The High School 
3and has twice won the New England cham- 
pionship in open competition with the best in 
the northeast. 

DELAWARE, Newark— 

The performance of the All-State School 
Orchestra at its first public concert pro- 
vided a fitting closing for the annual ses- 
sion of the Delaware State Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The orchestra, composed of school chil- 
dren from all sections of the state, consisted 
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of 210 pieces, probably the largest orchestra 
that has ever performed in Delaware. 

One thousand teachers and a large num- 
ber of visitors heard the orchestra, and 
John McFadden, director, was commended 
for the fine musical organization that he has 
developed in such a short time. The play- 
ers were keenly interested in presenting the 
program and received an ovation. 
INDIANA, Hammond— 

The first concert of the year to be pre- 
sented by the Technical High School Band 
of Hammiond was given in the auditorium on 
December 11. 


WASHINGTON, Milton-Freewater— 


Students of the musical department pre- 
sented their annual public program recently 
in the high school auditorium under the 
direction of Robert McKnight. The program 
included songs by the girls’ glee club, the 
girls’ sextet, by members of the boys’ glee 
club, and two numbers by the combined 
clubs. The girls’ club has forty-two voices 
and the boys’ numbers thirty-seven. 
CALIFORNIA, San Francisco— 

The California Band Masters’ Association 

has started a campaign to obtain a legisla- 
tive appropriation to finance competition of 

California high school bands in national con- 
ae 

George D. Ingram, Mission. High School, 
president of the association, says $25,000 a 
year will be needed to pay the expenses of 
the winning bands on trips east. It is pro- 
posed to have introduced a bill similar to 
assembly bill 231 which failed of passage 
iast year. 

LLINOIS, New Athens— 

The operetta, Belle of Bagdad, was pre- 
sented at the Community Hall by the boys’ 
and girls’ glee clubs of New Athens High 
School, under direction of Rosemary Green, 
formerly of East St. Louis. Miss Green, 
music supervisor, has successfully directed 
the glee clubs in the presentation of Tulip 
Time and Bells of Capistrano during the 
past seasons, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Youngsville— 

A well-filled high school auditorium 
greeted the members of the high school 
musical organization when it gave its first 
concert for the year. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma— 

Under the direction of Karl E. Weiss, the 
Messiah was presented by college students 
at the College of Puget Sound. It was pre- 
sented as a vesper service and more than 
ninety voices took part in the production. 
The oratorio society was organized this year 
and will be retained as a permanent fixture 
in C, P. S. musical circles. 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Second Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


Thorough training in all branches of music. S; ial course for advanced and artist students. 

Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. ; Voice Culture—Carl Hein; Harp—A. Francis Pinto. 
Classes in Tone: counterpoint, composition, + ~ training, sight-singing, music appreciaton, history of 
music, etc., included in courses. Department for beginners. Send for catalogue. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO : 


Modern Courses in All Branches of Instrumental and Vocal Music and Dramatic Ari 
Eminent Faculty of 130 44th Season Catalogue Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President Kmmpatt Hawt, Cuicaco, IL. 


"MARCHES I SNGNcAcaveny | 


Read her book , oi aa yyy ne 202 Rue de Courcelles 
120 Claremont Avenue New York City 


In preparation: CATECHISM” 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean — A school for serious 
Moderato 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART FRasc"Dxtnose A acon 


OF THE SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—A new four-year course for 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC the training of Supervisors of Music in Public  Sshools 


leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Musie Education 
Catalogue sent om request. 


Ohe Cleteland Justitute of (Dusic 


Four year degree courses, Opera School, Orchestra School 
Mrs. FraNKLyYn B. Sanpers, Director 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA— LECTURES 


Send for Catalog C 
ACademy 2-3860 
CLarkson 2-1717 
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PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, 133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
Justine Ward Method Liturgical Singing Polyphony 
Gregorian Chant (Music IV) Harmony—Counterpoint Boy Choir 

Lessons in all the above subjects privately or in class 
A THIRTY-HOUR COURSE IN PRACTICAL HARMONY WILL BEGIN ON 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2ND—HOURS: 3.30 - 5.00 
For further information, address the Secretary—BRadhurst 2-8000 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Voice, My yp + Organ, ’Cell Composition, and Public School Music 


Music 
Modern equi Five pipe-organ: Donan ter usie students. Reasonable tuiti tes 
For Calietin ehivas bean Dean H. L BUTLER, Spvesnee Un University, Syracuse, i sas 
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PIANO SCHOOL 
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Practical Trai: Course for T 
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OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


FOUR YEAR COURSES aN ALL BR 
MASTER’S DEGREE — TEAC 


BACHELOR’S DEGREE — 
Unexcelled cultural and musical advantages. 


BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
: HER’S CERTIFICATE 
itories. Complete and tm equipment. 


Limited enrollment. 


For catalogue and year book address: FRANK H. 


SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 
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La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


ORE STE ang Miss Emma Otero and 
Messrs. Lawrence Tibbett and Harrington wan Hoesen. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 


14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. Teleph : TRafal 7-8993 


ROBERT BRAUN 


DIRECTOR 
FACULTY OF FIFTY 
Including 
John Quine -- Arthur Edward Johnstone -- Frederick Hahn 


VOICE COMPOSITION VIOLIN 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the Unioss of Rochester 
An Endowed Scheel Offering Complete Réwcation ic Mase Courses Leni 4 
wi erin; 
Sehoct Pome g urses mg to Degrees an 
For intermation, address 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar, Eastraan School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
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LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


COLLEGE 
Appleton, Wisconsin 





PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


WASSILI LEPS, Director 
Lorette Gagnon, Secretary 


Departments in PIANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—ORGAN 
NORMAL COURSE 


509 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


Telephone: Gaspee 1315 





Cincinnati (onservatory Music 
Under the Auspices of the Cincinnati Justitute of Fine Arts 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, 
Theory, Composition, Public School Music (accredited), 
Languages, Drama and Dancing. 

DEGREES, DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES GRANTED 
IDEAL DORMITORIES ON TEN-ACRE CAMPUS 


BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave., & Oak St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Dr. G. de KOOS 


Concert Manager 
In NEW YORK from 
Jan. 9th to Feb. 8th at 
BUCKINGHAM HOTEL 
101 West 57th St., New York 
Tours Arranged in All European Countries 


The Hague, Holland 
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Before the N. Y. Public 
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Flamenca, Sevillanas, a national dance of 
the epoch of Goya and a popular tango were 
numbers Teresina is the for- 
if qualities which make her 
conclusion. She has lithe 
innate sense of rhythm 
Her audience re- 
nd demanded extra 


some of the 
tunate possessor 
success a foregone 
and flowing grace, 
and interpretative fire. 
sponded enthusiastically, a 


numbers. 
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Philharmonic Children’s Concert 
shown in 


Trumpets were 
by Ernest 


colored slides and talked about 
Schelling at the fourth Children’s Concert 
in Carnegie Hall. A Purcell prelude for 
these instruments, with organ and drums, be- 
program, followed by Beethoven's 


Horns. and 


gan the 


OPPORTUNITIES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. arge, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, BOgardus 4-8643 and 4-9337 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 




















SINGING TEACHER WANTED—A well 
known school in the West desires the serv- 
ices of a teacher of singing. Reputation 

and credentials essential. All ee. 

confidential. Address “R.M. H.” 

MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th 

New York. 


dence 
care ol 
Street, 





Large Music School in South- 
established business 
Address “T. W. P.” 
RIER, 113 West 57th 


FOR SALE 
west Active, well 
Write for particulars. 

MuSsICcAL Cot 

York. 


care of 
sient, New 


VOKk 
and 


Altos, 
for 
Opera Ensemble and Radio performances ; 


ES Sopranos, 


W \NTED, 


Tenors inexperienced, 


Basses, 
Orchestra players. Songs 
German or French, 
Auditions Mon 
at / 7 o'clock. 
New 


also amateur 
coached in English, 
with appropriate action. 
day and Wednesday Evening 

Dimant Studio, 110 East 50th Street, 
York. 


WANTED: STI EP HEN ( “OL LINS FOS- 
TER MATERIAL—First Editions of 
Songs and Instrumental Compositions of 
Stephen C. Foster. Must be in good con- 
dition and meet the descriptions issued 
by the Library of Congress. Offers of 
later editions, autographed letters, manu- 
scripts, or bo ks, magazines, pamphlets 
mentioning Stephen _ Foster are in- 
vited. J. K. Lilly, P. O. Box 618, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


PIANOS F OR RENT 
'pright pianos for rent—$3, $4, $5 
aoe hm up. Also grands. BALDWIN 
PIANO CO., 20 East 54th Street, New 
York City. 


rO SUBLET—Either by the day, week or 
month, Tuesdays and Thursdays, in the 
Sherman Square Studios on West 73rd 
Street, a beautiful, light studio, with grand 
attractively furnished. Terms rea- 

References required. Address 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 
Street, New York. 


piano ; 
sonable 
oy Ee ee 
West 57th 





SUROPEAN DEBUTS and Concerts ar- 
ranged at nominal cost. Full publicity 
service. Full information on _ request. 
Evangeline Lehman, American Manager 
of Musical Artists in Europe. Address: 
Immeuble Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Hon 
ore, Paris, France. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up; Used Small Grands, $10 up. 

MATHUSHEK. 37 W. 37 St., New York 
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third Leonore overture. Trumpeter Glantz 
played the solo in a concerto by an unknown 
composer for brass instruments and tym- 
pani, and the horn quartet from Der Frei- 
schutz was interesting. The sundown salute 
to the flag was much applauded, especially 
by the many boy scouts present, and through- 
out the various musical items the usual in- 
terludes by Mr. Schelling were both instruc- 
tive and humorous. A huge Swiss shep- 
herd’s horn, some fourteen feet long, pro- 
duced blasts strong enough to start an ava- 
lanche. Everyone (?) sang When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home, and the morning 
closed with the finale from Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth symphony, made especially stirring 
through the unusually fast tempo. 


San Malo 

San Malo is a name to conjure with in 
the violinistic world. The Panaman vir- 
tuoso drew a large audience to Carnegie 
Hall, and before he had progressed far in 
his afternoon’s schedule the large audience 
was a most enthusiastic one. 

Starting with a dignified and stylistic per- 
formance of Handel’s D major sonata, Mr. 
San Malo went on to demonstrate that he 
is one of the few violiaists that can play 
the Mendelssohn concerto, which, for all its 
apparent sir nplicity seems to be one of the 
hardest nuts for the fiddlers to crack. In 
the andante the artist avoided the overplus 
of sentimentality this movement usually suf- 
fers, and the finale was dashed off at a dizzy 
tempo and with extraordinary brilliancy. For 
the rest there was a Bach Air and Gavotte, 
the San Malo transcription of a Peruvian 
folksong, White's en of a Chilean 

and numbers by Granados and Sara- 
not to mention the inevitable encores. 


dance 
sate, 


Mary Wigman 

Mary Wigman, who seems to hold New 
York in the palm of her very beautiful hand, 
was cheered and applauded at her Carnegie 
Hall appearance on Saturday. Despite the 
vastness of the hall itself and the depth of 
the stage, the beauty and careful shading of 
each movement made by the dancer reached 
its most remote corners. The house was 
filled beyond capacity, and a spell-bound en- 
thusiast could be found in every inch of the 
auditorium. 

Miss Wigman’s cyclic programs lend a 
melodic line to the moods and color of her 
dances. Saturday’s cycle was entitled Visions, 
and was comprised of Ceremonial Figure, 
Dream Image, Solemn Figure, and Vision, 
and the now familiar Witch’s Dance and 
Dance of Sorrow. To describe the beauty 
of this artist’s imagery is for the poet who 
is able to make music with words, as Miss 
Wigman is able to make music in move- 
ment. The titles of her dances, however, can 
stir the imagination enough to show that 
there is a blending of emotion, of rhythmic 
line in all she interprets. 

Dances founded on Spanish 
rhythms, Summer Dance, Shifting 
scape, and a Gypsy Dance, by way 
encore, completed the program. 

Miss Wigman was accompanied by Hans 
Hasting and Meta Menz, who form her 
strange orchestra of piano, flute, and per- 
cussion instruments. 


songs and 
Land- 
of an 


Fay Ferguson 

pianist, gave a recital at 
Saturday afternoon. This 
gifted young lady played music by Bach, 
Chopin, Ravel and Szymanowski. She pos- 
sesses freedom of technic, plays with musical 
understanding, and controls an excellent tone. 
Her phrasing is clear and her musical style 
commendable. Not only has Miss Ferguson 
obviously been thoroughly schooled, but she 
quite as evidently has much natural talent. 
She should go far. 


Ferguson, 
Hall on 


Fay 
Town 


National Oratorio Society Weekly 
Broadcast 
Albert Baker substituted for 
Reinald Werrenrath as conductor of the 
National Oratorio Society broadcast on 
February 1. The work presented was The 
Swan and the Skylark by A. Goring 
Thomas. The soloists were: Margaret Ol- 
sen, soprano; Elsie Baker, contralto; Lucien 
Betz, tenor; and Theodore Webb, baritone. 
This radio hour, which is offered every 
Sunday over Station WEAF has attracted 
widespread and deserved commendation, both 
from regular radio fans and from more con- 
servative music lovers who usually prefer 
the concert hall to the receiving set. How- 
ever, the National Broadcasting Company 
has cooperated with Reinald Werrenrath, 
director of the National Oratorio Society, 
in broadcasting this hour under the most 
ideal conditions possible for faithful repro- 
duction of tone and volume. The result is 
one of the most interesting and artistic fea- 
tures on the air. 


Yvonne Gall to Be Married? 
What’s in 


cidedly 


Charles 


a name? 
apropos recently, 


This query was de- 
when Yvonne Gall, 
French soprano, missed marriage, so to 
speak, by one letter. The French papers 
carried the announcement of her impending 
nuptials, but Mlle. Gall hastened to publish 
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the statement that this news item concerned —— 


Yvonne Gale, dancer, and not Yvonne Gall, 
the opera and concert singer. 

Mlle. Gall is a leading soprano at both the 
Grand Opera and L’Opera Comique of Paris, 
and has been for four seasons one of the 
featured artists at Ravinia Park. She made 
her first American concert tour last fall, and 
achieved such success that she is booked to 
return in the early spring for further concert 
engagements in the United States and Can- 
ada. Mlle. Gall was selected for the role of 
Desdemona in Verdi’s Otello, which was 
scheduled for revival at the Paris Grand 
Opera late in January or early this month. 


Recital by Huss Artist Pupils 

A song recital by Viola H. Steimann, 
lyric soprano and artist pupil of Mrs. Henry 
Holden Huss, was given on January 23, 
at Wyoming Lodge, Bronx, N. Y. She 
was assisted by William S. Craig, pianist. 

While noticeably nervous at the beginning, 
Miss Steimann warmed to her work as 
she progressed in her program. The aria, 
Un bel Di, from Madame Butterfly, was 
sung throughout with a lovely pure tone, 














VIOLA H. STEIMANN 


in well enunciated Italian and with elo- 
quence of expression. The Huss number, 
While Larks with Little Wing, was alto- 
gether a delightful lyric offering; Kountz’s 
The Sleigh had to be repeated, having been 
sung with tremendous verve and at top speed; 
the Kerry Dance and O Dear What Can 
the Matter Be were rendered in the simple 
and unaffected style which alone suits songs 
of this type. But Miss Steimann’s real 
achievement was in Marx’s Und gestern 
hat er mir Rosen gebracht; in this number 
there was a delicious vocal quality and ex- 
quisite tonal balance and a sureness of 
manipulation of mood and play of expres- 
sion which would have done credit to any 
seasoned artist. Among other composers 
Mozart and Schumann held an honored place. 

The past year under Mme. Huss’ guidance 
has marked a growth in this young singer 
of which both teacher and pupil may well 
be proud. 

William S. Craig, a gifted young artist- 
pupil of Mr. Huss, interpreted his Chopin 
selections, Dohnanyi’s C major Rhapsody 
and Huss’ effective Joy of Autumn with 
brilliancy and musical feeling, and Jeanette 
Weidman, another very talented Huss artist- 
pupil, played the accompaniments with lovely 
touch and sympathetic musicianship. 

This was Miss Steimann’s third annual 
recital in Wyoming Lodge, Westchester. 

An enthusiastic audience demanded and 
received encores galore. >. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ROXY 


“DOLLAR” SYMPHONY CONCERT 
(Orchestra of 200) 
Under the direction of Erno RAPEE 
For the Benefit of the Unemployed Musicians 
Roxy Theater, Sunday morning, February 8, 
at 11 a. m. 


ALL WAGNER PROGRAM 
I, Prelude Die Meistersinger. II. Prelude Acts I 
and III Lohengrin. III. Vorspiel and Liebestod 
from Tristan and Isolde. IV. Ride of the Valkyries 
from Die Walkire. V. Overture Tannhauser. 


"Philadelphia Hears 
Orchestra Novelties 


Gabrilowitsch Offers Novelties 


PHILADELPHIA. — The program for the 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts of January 
23 and 24, conducted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
held two well-known numbers, one new com- 
position and one which has rarely been 
heard here. The opening and closing num- 
bers are perennial favorites—Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream overture and the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Caprice Espagnol. The 
first of these was given with all the shim- 
mering, eerie beauty, so characteristic of the 
work, while the Caprice Espagnol received 
a brilliant performance, with the violin solo 
passages splendidly executed by Harry 
Aleinikoff, the concertmaster of the week. 

‘Aufklange,” Symphonic Variations on a 
German Nursery-Song, by Hausegger was 
performed for the first time in Philadelphia. 
It is an attractive composition, built upon 
the beloved old song—Sleep Baby Sleep, 
which was beautifully announced by the Eng- 
lish horn. The numerous variations devel- 
oped around this theme were interesting and 
colorful, excellently interpreted by Mr. Gab- 
rilowitsch and finely played by the orchestra. 

Scriabin’s Third Symphony (The Divine 
Poem) has not been heard here for a long 
time and was therefore almost a novelty. 
This is more difficult of comprehension, but 
contains some very fine passages. Of the 
three movements (played without pause) 
1—Introduction, Lento—“Luttes,” Allegro ; 
2—“Voluptes,” Lento; and 3—“Jeu Divin,” 
Allegro; the first is by far the most inter- 
esting, at least at the first hearing. How- 
ever, it was all splendidly presented by both 
conductor and orchestra. 


Lily Pons for the Colon 


Lily Pons has been engaged for the forth- 
coming season of the Buenos Aires Colon 
opera season at a formidable fee. 


areessuaensn a 2 mamrereLe 
OBITUARY 


MRS. CHARLES P. TAFT DEAD 

Mrs. Anna Sinton Taft, widow of the late 
Charles P. Taft, died at her residence in 
Cincinnati on February 1. Mrs. Taft passed 
away suddenly, kaving been active up to 
just a few minutes prior to her demise. She 
was not only known as one of the most 
wealthy women of the country but also as 
one of the most charitable. Her death re- 
moves from Cincinnati one of the most 
generous patrons of the arts and the pro- 
jects she most favored will carry on under 
a foundation she and her husband sponsored 
in 1929, when they launched the Institute of 
Fine Arts. The Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Art Museum, the University of 
Cincinnati, and the Conservatory of Music 
also benefited from her. Many years ago 
Mrs. Taft, with the late Mrs. Thomas J. 
Emery, another Cincinnati Art patron, pur- 
chased the Cincinnati Zoo. Since 1916, 
operatic concerts have been given at the 
park every Sunday under the patronage of 
Mrs. Taft. 
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stating former stage 


score is by Sigmund Romberg and the 
Mandel. 
Producers of “New Moon,’ 


“Desert Song” etc. 





SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS WANTED 


If you have a good voice, an attractive face 
than 125 and are between 5.4 and 5.7 in height, 
or concert experience, 
We are seeking new vocal talent for an operetta to be produced next summer. 
book by 


and figure, are under 25, weigh less 
send us your photograph with details, 


if any. 
The 
Frank 


Oscar Hammerstein 2nd and 
SCHWAB AND MANDEL 
234 W. 44th St., New York City 











WILLIAM J. SIMMONS 


Baritone 
CONCERT — ORATORIO — RECITAL 
Vocal Studio: 240 West End Ave., New York City 


Telephone: 


TRafalgar 7-8260 





GEORGE CASTELLE vwrena 


i of Hirpa Burke (Chicago Sound, 
Rosert WIEDEFELD (Caruso Foundation 


Coach and Accompanist 


Evem Horier (N. F. M. C., and Nat. Opera Club winner), 
) and many other prize winners. 


STUDIOS:—1911 EUTAW PLACE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Mr. Castelle is on the faculty of the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, and the Mondsee Austro-American 


Conservatory, 


Mondsee, Austria 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The “Puzzle” 


Again—The Danger of Resorting to Unethical Sales 


Tactics Instead of Building Business on Honest Methods— 
What Can Be Done to Improve Competitive Methods 


It is with regret that there comes to light every 
once in a while the efforts of dealers to utilize the 
old “puzzle” plan of attracting attention to the piano. 
[°fforts have from time to time been made to prevail 
upon dealers to refrain from utilizing these so-called 
“puzzle schemes.” Efforts have been made by the 
National Association from time to time to bring 
dealers inclined toward this method to a realization 
of the fact that it is not within the pale of piano 
ethics. It will be remembered that at the memorable 
convention held in Richmond, Va., in 1910 it was 
thought that a bloc had been put on this method 
of selling pianos, but there are frequently cases 
that come to the fore today that would indicate there 
is a lack of consideration for the efforts that have 
been made to induce dealers to forego such methods. 

Following the Richmond, Va., convention, those 
held subsequently made efforts in the way of pro- 
tests against such questionable methods. It seems, 
however, that the inclination toward “easy piano 
selling” has not ceased, and, as said, today after 
two years of quietness there crops up every once in 
a while some dealer with a puzzle scheme that seem- 
ingly is utilized to puzzle the people. The word 
“puzzle” in this instance is utilized in place of a 
stronger word, but all piano men know just what 
the puzzle scheme is, what it has done, and, above 
all, what it has not done. This “what it has not 
done” means that hardly any dealer that has resorted 
to such methods of piano publicity has brought pay- 
ing business into his house. It is one of those lazy 
methods that dealers are prone to resort to instead 
of sticking to the norma] methods of creating piano 
prospects through legitimate means, cultivating the 
people to a desire for pianos that only comes by 
attracting attention to the piano through music, and 
this means through the musicians. 


Neglected Opportunities 


With all that has come to us during the past two 
years when dealers should have applied themselves 
to a cultivation of the real source of piano selling, 
music and the musicians, there has been a tendency 
toward that laxity as to ethics that crops up every 
once in a while, and which does more damage to the 
one that is furthering such schemes, but also does 
great damage in the minds of the people as to the 
real value of the piano, not only as a musical instru- 
ment, but as to the real values of pianos. 

Many complaints are made that pianos are too high 
in price. This can apply probably to many other 
offerings that are made in the selling marts, but 
when one digs into piano selling methods and learns 
that it costs almost as much to sell a piano as it does 
to make one, then comes that realization that deal- 
ers are not using those economic methods good busi- 
ness policies demand. We know that arguments are 
being presented from day to day that there should 


be no cut in charges, that all business men should 
maintain their employees, should assure them that 
they would be continued in their positions, that there 
should be no efforts made to reduce overhead when 
the very forces that are present demand an economic 
survey, the cutting off of every useless expense, 
and the bringing overhead down to the lowest pos- 
sible figure, and yet maintain a business gross. 

The piano probably has suffered more than any 
other product that is offered for sale. The family 
can do without a piano. The prevailing depression 
has caused many revolutions, and the outgo must 
be predicated upon the income. During dull times is 
the period to create new policies, to build to them 
in a way that will bring business that will sustain 
and at the same time build to future business. When 
we enter into a discussion of the future we are 
talking about improbabilities, for no man can fore- 
tell what will happen tomorrow or next year. The 
present day is what the piano dealer must reflect on. 
He must apply his capital as against his profits. 


Based on Capital 


This may seem a strange statement to make, but 
few piano men seemingly feel that their capital, their 
own capital, what belongs to them and is their own, 
is the basis upon which he must figure. It has been 
maintained in some directions that the capital of a 
business man is increased by a consideration of his 
credits. He may be able to buy on time a large 
number of pianos, even exceeding a three times addi- 
tion to his own capital, but that increase is costing 
him money just as his capital must be considered 
worth so much in his investment, that is, his capi- 
tal can be considered worth five or ten per cent. 

When a dealer gets into a position where he really 
knows his financial standing, what he really needs in 
his business above his liabilities, then he should 
assume a very careful attitude as to his selling poli- 
cies. If he interjects into his selling policies one of 
those puzzle schemes, he not only is deteriorating his 
standing but he is violating a Federal law. 


The “Puzzle” and the Law 


Some will say, why do not competitors bring the 
law to bear upon a puzzle scheme? That is a tre- 
mendous piece of work. The law may state defi- 
nitely that puzzle schemes are taboo, but when one 
enters into a legal protest against such methods, there 
comes an interruption to the business mind that is 
very costly and exceeds probably any losses that 
may be viewed by some as existing, and yet one which 
the dealer himself who is conducting his affairs 
along legitimate ways can not definitely prove, for it 
is intangible and is like the endeavor to obtain the 
results of an advertisement based upon a building 
to the business name. 

It takes time for a solution of these difficulties that 


accrue to advertising, and it is only by a constant 
adherence to ethical methods, cultivating of music 
and musicians, applying the force of music to the 
piano, and creating for the piano a good name value, 
that creates name value for the dealer. 

Copies of puzzle advertisements and other ways 
of attracting through the offering of “prizes” are 
sent in to the writer from time to time, and a request 
made that these be re-published. There is a queer 
consideration that comes to the newspaper man in 
these demands that “exposures” be made without 
due consideration on the part of those who ask 
that such work be done as to the liability of the 
newspaper for such “exposures” or, as has become 
the familiar reply to any newspaper that attempts to 
clear the atmosphere and attempts to prevent such 
mutilations as to names. 

The newspaper man may recognize the real con- 
ditions that surround such efforts, yet the dealers 
who are being “hit’’ by these puzzle schemes want 
a newspaper man to do what the dealers themselves 
are afraid to do. It is one thing to talk about an 
evil and another thing to print it in black on white 
in a newspaper. 


Up to Local Dealers 


For many years the present writer has fought 
these efforts of piano men to “puzzle” the people. 
He has been the subject of much abuse, has stood 
it all, has felt that he has done his best, but he be- 
lieves that when a puzzle scheme appears in a city 
and is outside the pale of piano ethics, the local 
dealers should take the matter in hand and go to it 
and bring about an exposure over their own names 
Then they would be doing exactly what they are 
asking one who is not within the circle of the influ- 
ence of debatable local ethics to do, and would cer- 
tainly be enabled, if the efforts made were along 
lines of ethics on their own parts. 

The National Association has failed to bring about 
any omnibus course that would protect the innocent 
purchasers, the people, if you please. Then what 
can one newspaper do that has for years made the 
endeavor and resulted in the same failure that the 
National Association has met with? It is a pity 
that there are piano dealers in this country who are 
inclined to want to attract people into the warerooms, 
who conduct puzzle schemes that are always ques- 
tionable, who still hold to a course that is against all 
good reason, and who persist in these methods that 
they themselves know are not good. 

During the passive months of depression in piano 
selling, piano dealers should have built to better 
methods. Each one had plenty of time to consider 
his own business methods, to study his past profit 
and loss statements, to give close observation to di- 
recting their salesmen toward the building up of 
individual prospect lists and the carrying of the 
piano to the people instead of resorting to puzzle 
schemes in the endeavor to bring the people to the 
piano. 

Special Sales 

There is a vast difference in these methods. The 
average special sale may be good at certain times 
when there is a legitimate course that can be pur- 
sued in the offering of large discounts on second 
hands, etc., but the results of such efforts do not 

(Continued on next page) 
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compare well with a house that carries on along safe 
and sane attempts to reach the people, and always 
maintains selling methods that will produce good 
sales and which do not build up a past due per- 
centage that imperils the financial standing of the 
concern. 

Instalment selling is a good method. It has pre- 
yailed in the piano business for many years. It 
built up the discount banks that have brought about 
the billions of sales that are made on this principle. 
The dealer, however, who is able to carry his own 
paper is working along far safer lines than the one 
who is far more engrossed in the creating of instal- 
ment paper that is not based on his own collection 
principles. 

In the first days of the special sales there was a 
tremendous amount of business done, and_ those 
houses that carried on those special sales in a busi- 
ness-like manner obtained much cash and good 
paper, for in those days there was carried the piano 
to the people, who would not have thought of buy- 
ing otherwise. Yet the very class of dealers who 
today are utilizing the puzzle scheme entered into 
the special sale plan of selling without any regard 
to ethics or real honesty. “Slick” methods were in- 
troduced, and those “slick” methods finally drove 
the special sale out of the trade. 


Educating the Dealers 

It is to be hoped that those dealers who are in- 
clined toward questionable methods will be brought 
to an understanding of what they are doing. The 
local dealers should take this up, but when you at- 
tempt to bring a number of dealers in any one center 
into a protest of that kind, there are difficulties to 
be faced that probably would prevail in any other 
commercial line. Attempts have been made to or- 
ganize dealers into a body in given cities, and all 
would go well as long as all dealers were following 
the policies. that had brought about the formation 
of a local organization. Yet one dealer remaining 
outside the organization would disrupt the whole 
manifestation if that dealer started one of the ob 
jectionable puzzle schemes or special sale schemes. 

It is hard to understand this, for a majority should 
be able to do something. Even a minority could do 
some good, but it certainly does take nerve and 
“outs,” if one may so use the word, to bring a min 
ority to fight a majority. One dealer, however, 
could do more than could a number, but what dealer 
wants to place himself in a position where he is 
openly antagonizing one or more of his fellow dealers 
in the same town? 

It is all very well to appeal to the newspaper man 
to aid the work, but that newspaper man becomes 
somewhat disgusted when he finds that if he does 
make an effort in such directions that he is not sup- 
ported and must make the fight alone. The present 
writer has had much of this to contend with. After 
forty years of effort he finds that the same old evils 
crop up from time to time, and he asks himself the 
same question that dealers ask one another, that 1s, 
“What is the use?” Each dealer must individually 
work out his own salvation. 

The Safe Solution 

If the observations of the present writer are of 
any value after these many years of study in piano 
manufacturing and selling, he would say to the 
piano dealer, it is better to sell five pianos on an 
honest basis, price and quality considered, to honest 
people, earning powers and honesty considered, than 
it is to sell fifteen pianos a month on the hazard 
plan of enticing people into the warerooms on a 
puzzle scheme or some unethical excuse. The man 
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selling five pianos a month and conducting his busi- 
ness on a safe basis, starting in with his buying, his 
overhead in proportion to his income will make more 
money in the long run, build to a larger business 
than does the man who sells fifteen pianos a month 
on a helter skelter basis of the old slogan that is 
not always safe, ““Trust the people,” and this trust- 
ing the people without any consideration or investi- 
gation as to whether each has the wherewithal to 
carry out the promises to pay that are represented 
in instalment selling. Cultivate music, cultivate mu- 
sicians, realize the piano is a work of art and not a 
piece of machinery, create name value, and there is 
u good, long, happy life to the piano dealer who is 
honest with the people, honest with himself and the 
piano. 

When the writer looks back over the past many 
years and digs up from memory some of the con- 
tentions that have arisen in the piano business, he is 
impelled to turn to the Good Book and quote from 
Habakkuk I-13, the following: 

Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst 
not look on iniquity: wherefore lookest thou upon them 
that deal treacherously, and holdest thy tongue when 
the wicked devoureth the man that is more righteous 
than he? 

Some may be able to draw consolation from this 
quotation, and again some may be inclined to smile, 
while others will present a sarcastic look of query 
and again quote that oft-repeated phrase used by 
piano men, ““What is the use?” 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIvER WENDELL Ho.LMEs. 


Radio vs. Newspaper—The Failure of 
the Broadcasters to Maintain a 
Check on Advertising Propaganda— 
What This Is Leading To 

The value of the radio as an advertising medium is fast 
fetish. 


made between the radio and the newspaper, especially as 


becoming a A good many comparisons are being 
applies to the disseminating of news, the responsibility for 
the opinions printed in the newspapers or broadcast over 
decisions have tended 
responsibility for 


the radio Incidently recent court 


to confirm this essential opinions and 


statements given out through the facilities of the broad- 


casting Companies 


There is, however, a radical difference in the present 
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INSPECTOR OF PIANOS 


Manufacturer of high grade pianos requires services of addi- 
tional experienced Inspector. Must be familiar with all bran- 
ches of grand piano construction, especially voicing, tuning and 
action regulation. Permanent position and good salary. Give 
age, experience and full details about yourself. All replies 
strictly confidential. Address C. M. C., care of Musica 
Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 
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lineup as between the radio station and the daily news- 
paper. 
a large measure to realize their responsibilities toward the 
The make-up of the 
has been left to the advertisers, with the result that this 
advertising talk and propaganda far overbalance the so- 
called “entertainment.” 


So far the broadcasting companies have failed, in 


listening public. various programs 


A daily paper published without opinions or editorials 
would be a very bad medium for publicity. 
thing applies to the radio broadcasting. It would seem 
to The Rambler that the radio is fast headed toward the 
The fact that 
other countries control the broadcasting is evidence that 
the complaints now being made as to broadcasting in 
this country are based upon good grounds. The radio 
is giving employment to thousands of musicians, and it 
would be a crime to make any inroads in that direction. 


This same 


elimination of everything but advertising. 


Advertisers, as a matter of course, must supply music 
to make the claims of what they are offering to the pub- 
lic reach the ears of the buying people. It is a question, 
however, as is claimed by many, whether the listeners in 
are as many as the broadcasters claim. It is so easy to 
cut out the advertising and accept only the programs of 
the broadcasters wherein advertising is eliminated. It 
necessarily follows that the broadcasters, to hold the 
attention of the listeners-in, must give what will attract. 

It seems, however, that the advertising talks are better 
cared for than any other phase of the broadcasting busi 
ness. Broadcasting in this country is a pure business 
matter, and it would seem as though the broadcasters 
would realize that they are going wild in some directions. 

What would the broadcasters do if the daily papers 
finally decided that the free advertising they were giving 
this good money-making business should be eliminated 
from their columns? There would be more silent radios 
in the homes of the people than one could well estimate 
In fact, The Rambler believes that the daily newspapers 
and other publications are the nerve center of this great 
And The like to 
would the politicians do if the radios were 


world wide business. Rambler would 
ask, 


silenced? 


what 











DISTINCTIVE 
TONE QUALITY 


For generations Poehlmann Music 
Wire and Fly Brand Tuning Pins 
have made many pianos famous for 
their tonal qualities. 
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is due solely to quality. Every de- 
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body every known requisite for quality. That is 
why many manufacturers of high grade pianos de- 
mand Poehlmann Wire and Fly Brand Pins. 
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LESTER DONAHUE, 
who is now in California, and has with him 
the Hammond-Steinway piano with the 
pedal attachment which he played in Europe 
and New York and is introducing in Cali- 
fornia for the first time. Among other 
appearances Mr. Donahue will give a recital 
on the Hammond piano in Los Angeles on 
February 16 and later in Santa Barbara, 

Carmel and San Francisco. 


MARY WIGMAN IN CHICAGO 
Part of the vast audience leaving Orchestral Hall, Chicago, after Mary Wigman’s debut there on January 16. A return engagement 
was filled, with equal success, on February 4. 


MARGUERITE 
BARR, 

contralto, who has re- 

cently appeared at the 

High School, Lam- 

bertville, Pa.; before 

the Colonial Dames, 

Philadelphia; as solo- 

ist in Handel’s Mes- 

siah at the First Pres- 

byterian Church, Phil- 

adelphia, N. Lindsay 

: : Norden, conductor; 
LELANE RIVERA, before the Art Alli- 


soprano, who sang the role of Cleopatra in ance, Philadelphia; at 

Handel's opera Julius Caesar, which took j ; Frankford P 

place at the A. W, A. Club House on the the Fran ford, Pa f eS f c 

evening of January 21. This talented vo- High School; and be- (im Pe 4 : GRACE LESLIE, 

calist received much praise from the press fore the Woman’s Club ; i < = a0 who will sing in Reading, Pa., and 

pol ptecng rope Ag ean ge of Salem, N.J. j g ies: i a ey the oy eth of - 
. ’ “tig j : : oe month, In the former city, | ese 

musical world, the cause of which is due to . : 4 Yee : will sing the Verdi Requiem and in 

her lovely soprano voice. Her charming r : Hamilton she will give a recital. In- 

personality and fine appearance are addi- Bi &.* cidentally, the last mentioned date is 

tional assets. d j her fourth re-engagement in that city. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF NEWARK IN CONCERT 
The Symphony Orchestra of Newark (N. J.), Armand Balendonck, conductor, recently presented the sixth concert of its second season at the Broad Street Theater, Newark. The 
program comprised Beethoven's Leonore overture No. 3, the Brahms Symphony in E minor, Introduction to Act I of Fervaal (d’Indy) and Florent Schmitt’s Tragedy of Salome, all 
excellently given. The vocal passage in the last named work was sung by Beatrice Bingham, Mildred Reed, Marie Mulcaby, Eleanor Manning, Saida Knox and Elsie Benkhert. 
he concert was very successful, and there was a large and enthusiastic audience. The next concert of this orchestra is announced for February 8. 
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THe WeEsTMINSTER CHOIR 


With its conductor, Dr. John Finley Williamson, which won a 
series of ovations for its artistic and reverential performance 
of classic and modern religious works at its Carnegie 
Hall concert last week. The choir is leaving 


today for a five weeks’ tour of the south. 
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